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Preface , * 

;> ' • " . * . . 

The purpose of this nomograph ;s to discuss the "state of 
the art" in child second language, acquisition research* This, 
of course r is a rather hazardous undertaking .in a field that is 
constantly changing, -where one day Is factsv. becoae_the_.jfrexlLjday , s 
fictions... It is no exaggeratipn to. say that there are very 'few 
areas in the social sciences where* developments have progressed 
as rapidly as they have in the area o£ second larguage research*, 
#hatj did not exist as a. field^en years ago is noy an interdis- 
ciplinary enterprise challenging the energies of increasing num- 
bers of linguists, psycholinguists, educators, and practitioners 




The last two groups— educators and practitioners— remind 
their colleagues that? research on child second language acquisi- 
tion i\of ;ore than theoretical and academic interest. There 
are, millions of children in the United States 'who are put in ithe 
position of having to learn English as a second language. in 
school* • Administrators , teachers, and^pthers connected with the 
school system would like to know^what it is that they can do, to 
best help* these children* i What a^e the best instructional 
methods to use in teaching children a second language? How much 
use .should a bilingual teacher make of the child's first lan- 
guage? Is there an optimal age for second language learning? 
One of the purposes oft this discussion is to see what research 
can, and can not, tell those in the schools* 

-*~* — 

Tne first chapter deals withjgreschoolr second language 
acquisit on* In learning-any language, a child faces a number 
of seemingly- in super able tasks* Yet children somehow acquire 
~the~"sound system, the meaning system, and the ♦rules for language 
use in , their first language— all without' aptwusent trauma* In 
doing so, they pass through definable developmental stages* 
Similarly, children manage to learn second languages without in- 
struction, though here one finds greater variation in the paths 
they follow*, Chapter* One discusses these aftd other differences 
between firsthand second language learning in preschool children 



The second chapter treats second language acquisition in the 
classroom* The first topic in. this chapter is the nature *of the 
school experience and how the language cf the school differs 
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from language used outside the classroom. A -cooparison is Bade 
between bilingual education in Canada and the^United States, and 
various types of bilingual programs in the U.S. are discussed. 
The wrpose of this, discussion is not to provide an exhaustive 
description of the many foras of bilingual education in *his 
country, but to specify the various instructional and interac- * 
tional features that differentiate bilingual classrooms. 

The third chapter is concerned with the ways, in which re- 
searchers have Investigated, second language. acquis! tion. 'The > 
major research areas are studies of the second language-learning 
process, research on the question of language assessment, and 
evaluation, research on the effectiveness of bilingual education. 
Throughout -this discussion, the reader will no doubt be aware of 
th* limitations ^of research. It would, be erroneous to think 
that research on second, language .learning JLn children provides 
quick and easy 'answers for practitioners j in fact, there are no 
answers that cannot <be *challen$ed by better research. 

0 ' y 
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- , <r L I ^ Chapter t 

PRESCHOOL SECdtfD IANGUAGB ACQUISITION * 

What ,1ft it that a child does in learning* a lafigtfagef • 
Obviously, aany things, Fjfomkin and .Rodnan state it title way* 

« **• r t 

We can <tay«««that a language consists of ill the 
sounds,' words, and possible santences. And whan you 
know a language, you Joww the sounds, tiie words i\£nd 
the mice for their combination 0&74> p. 6), 

I ' > >*' - ♦ 1 * ■ v 

« < 

According to this definition, there are three tasks facing the 
chigd in learning a language: (1) learning the sounds of „ the 
language or #ie phonological system, (2) learning the words of 
the language or the lexical and semantic system, and (3) 
learning the syntactic system, or 1k>w« to combine Use vords. 
Even this is not enough, however •* The child ©learns more £han 
phonology, semantics, and syntax. The child also learns to use 
language in communicative settings. The last task involves ^ 
learning how to use language to express, to inform, to influ- 
ence, to demand, s to .promise. That is, the child has to learn 
the pragmatic functions of, language. *T * 

* . Language-Learning Tasks , 



Phonology. In learning a language, the child has to .learn 
both the phonemic ^jjucture of a language and its phonological 

^structure.* The fl*rst of these tasks refers to learning, the 
sound units of N \hb language. Children, whether first or second 
language learners^ oust learn to discriminate the sounds of the 

'language and to produce then in ttfeir own ^speech. The second 
task,, leamiqg the phonological structure of 'the language, in- 
volves mas taring the rules to follow in ^combining sounds into 
pronounceable sequences in the language and in relating such 1 
sequences to the »surface structure of sentences. 



Children appear to develop consistent phonological systems 
that follow, several general processes, regardless of the lan- ' 
guage they are learning. 'These svs'tems appear to be based on 

* / * 




the adult phonologicaj^efstea. Children change their pronun- 
ciation toward tJi^-^sSuit nora, and once a sound segment appears 
(such 'as /s/>^*it spreads to other words where it^ belongs ac- 
cordijjtj^a adult pronunciation , but not to words where it does 
noJ>H5elohcu 




^ Children first waster the rule that applies to the general 
cade, and only later acquire wore specific rules '.Ingran, t976). 
There appears to be continuous deveiop&ent in the ^juprasegneas— - — — ~ 
tals (intonation, rhytho, stress), in articulatoxy-eoiftEoi, and 
in the oentai fepresentation of words.^jCto^e\>ther hand, there 
seea to be considef&ble indivi&via*- differences in mastery of" 
specific aspects o|^e^jonological systeo (Ferguson, 1977). 



Aside, ~f£oa distinguishing the sound units and learning pho- 
mfr^gteal rules, children imist also learn to attach sounds to 
„*ttfeir referents. This is a oor© complex process than the pare 
attachment of a nane to an object* Macnamara (1972) has argued 
that infants first detemifte nonlinguistically the tooaning a 
speaker intends to commihicafce ta them* They do this by devel- 
oping a set of cognitive strategies that function as shortcuts 
in relating acoustical input to a speakers intention. For 
example, once they aire able to extinguish an object held before 
thep from the rest .of the)envi ronton t, they adopt the strategy 
of taking the word heard as the naiae for that object, and not 
the nane fop'a property pr^ajbproperty of the object. ,Thus, 
whejn the child sees a reel, rotfmi otiject and hears "ball,'* the 
<*hild naries the object ball. This strategy generally works 
veil, although there^ are occasional jai stakes— as when an oven is 
always referred to as hot. t 



I 



The^ child, learning a second language also has to attach a 
sound to a word. This weans determining what constitutes a word 
in the second language. The learner oust discover how one word 
is n&rked off from another, how phrases and sentences are sepa- 
rable^ in what.taist seen an incomprehensible stream of speech. 
"Some children scea to bcr batter than others in accomplishing 
this task, either because they have a better "ear* forjanguage* 
or because they are better at obtaining the kind of input fron 
native speakers that is necessary. 



Semantics . The child firs^t language learner has* the task of 
detersining the extensions of words. The child who calls ail 
four-legged .creatures "doggie* obviously has not yet learned the 
adult extension of the word "dog." Meanings ouild up only grad- 
ually; indeed this is *a life-long process. 
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We know little about how second language learners learn to 
attach labels to objects in the environment. 'The situation is 
obviously different from the case of the child learning a first 
language , since the child second langaage learner does not have 
*to loarn both the la£el and the concept (Kelson, 1981 /« The 
chilaT&s the concept, but oust find the word that matches the 
concept. This wilX. be especially difficult for tSvsr child when 
the two languages express a single concept differently. For 
example, Leopold (1939) noted that his bilingual daughter had to 
learn thattfie English word "brush" could be expressed in German 
.by two words, "Pinsel* and "Buerste," which have different mean- 
ings. 



But semantic development is obviously more complicated than 
attaching words to concepts. . Semantic knowledge includes -knowl- 
edge of O) how the community of language speakers views reality 
and specifies relations between thingsj^(2) .the. various kinds of 
meanings the language encodes (some languages encode semantic 
relationships that are lacking in other languages); and (3) the 
semantic domain o£ the words in the language — the subtle aspects,, 
of meaning that are constantly refined and expanded, 

<New experiences contribute to* the growth and development of 
our semantic knowledge. Children differ in their conceptual * 
development, sp that teachers may find themselves in the posi- 
tion of tetcfcing child second language learners words for which 
they have experiential background, mis is especially likely 
to be the ca^e for children with different cultural backgrounds. 
Much of the frustration teachers experience in bilingual class- 
rooms may be ttie result of a confusion between., the linguistic 
arfd the^ conceptual domains," ^ 



Syntax. To be a skilled speaker in a language, it is neces- 
sary to know the rules that make it possible to construct new { 
sentences that can be understood by others. Children learn to j 
do this, although thair earl^ utterances do not follow the rules 
.of adult usage. ^But gradually, and at a relatively young age 
(bV 4 or 5), their rules' become close approximations of those 
that adults follow, Somehow, children are able to extract from 
the speech they hear the rules of the language. 

/ 

i K 

English-speaking children, who are learning ^a language that 
is comparatively uninflected, must rely to a- great extent on 
Word order in building up their grammar. $s the child tegins to 
pay more attention to syntactic information, a grammar develops 
that is based^ on -syntactic rules. In spite of individual dif- 




ferences, there seems to be 8os<& ovldence for universal deve^op- 
cental sequences' in first language acquisition. This ,has been 
documented, as wo sha^l see in pore detail shortly, for^the de- 
velopment of negative, interrogative, and other syntactic con- 
structionn. * * * 



Syndetic development in second language learners % has been 
studied in core detail, as will be noted, than other aspects of 
language learning— with the possible exception of phonology. 
This is bscause syntax and phonology are the cost obvious 
aspects of language development and, . relatively, the easiest to • 
teach. '• » 

) • • 

✓ 

Pragmatics* yet our knowledge of our language far exceeds 
our knowledge of phonology, semantics, and syntax. We have com- 
municative competence as well as linguistic competence. We know 
how to interact with other people, how to ask for something 

-politely, how to make sense of what jpeoplcsay^ how tc internet, 
irony and metaphorical speech. These skills, df course, are, 
highly complex ang to a grpat extent out of conscious awareness. 

^They relate to ouy knowledge ofc the functions of language or " 
what has become known as the "pragmatic" aspect of language use. 



Just 'as virtually every child develops linguistic compe- }' 
tence, so. every normal child dcvelqps praqmatic competence. The 
child lea*ns how to process such requests as "Could you open the 
door?" ; "Is your mother home?" "Can you give me the salt?" The 
child learns that such sentences are not questions of fact/ Btft 
requests for action. In fact, children become quite adept at 
such indirect requests: 



Johnny broke my plane M 1 < . • 

Can you take me^to the movie? 

We haven't had caMy in a long time. 

Children also learn to switch codes depending on their com- 
munication partner. They talk differently to other children 
than to their parents, they change their speech when addressing 
small children, and they use a different code wheri dealing with 
teachers, ministers, ,and other "formidable strangers" (Gleason, 
1973). Furthermore, children learn conversational rules— how to 
take turns in v a< conversation, how to control a topic, and how to 
yield the floor to the other participant in the "conversational 
game. " 
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Much Of cfor knowledge of language use >^ culturally bused* 1 
We use language In 6ie way tHat wo "dd, Waus* such uaee^conford / 
to cultural norma. When a person is j/ktnxm 4 second language / 
that Is bas*4 og very t different culj^ral assumptions,, the prag- 
matic aspects of language ,uae are^ukely ta b* very 4, ftereo*. 7 
Por example,, child ten whose homA/languag* does not cmkq use cf/ 
implied requests &re Ukely. ayfexperience nore dif ^Uuity hJn* 
ing these forms in Englisji tb/n are children whose lang«.Age 
makes .considerable uae of implied requests* . j 

Implied, requests ana other types of •linguistic rituals/ are 
difficult to :each. ft is clear, howevet, that children avoirs 
both linguistic anif^co^uni ca tive cor^etence in tbe>r" <fir*i lan- 
guage simultaneously* the development of the structure* o** /ian- 
^uage and its use go hand in hand, Chiidrpn do this in a/ 
interactive etivironrent— hypothesliing, testing, and revising 
their communicative strategies In the light of the feedfe/c^ they 
receive. It is -this process to which w* now tojrru j 



The Linguistic Environment 



Interest in the linguistic environment of the child is >.«ia- 
tively recent in child language research* £or fx l^ng tiise, the 
fojus vas exclusively on th* internal processes of the child. 
This emphasis was part of the Chomskyan heritage; Choc? sky had 
argued that the child possesses at birth a language -sens Ing 
mechanise!, or what he called the Language Acquisition Device 
(LAD) (Chomsky, 1965)* According to this view r the contents, of 
LAD are unknownj it is the fcnrovcrbial bla'ck box as applied to 
language learning. Something is known about what goes into the 
black box and about what cooes out* The output is assumed £r/ ' 
Chomsky to be the adult competence in a language that ia for- 
mally described by a grammar of, that language* What goo's in— the 
input— is the content of sentences heard by children from 
parents, other adults, other children, television, and m tytth* 



Chomsky argued that this input is basically "meager ard de- 
generate, * characterized by false starts, hesitations, slip* of 
the tongue, «nd % unfinished and ungraamatical utterances. That 
children can work from this meager and degenerate input to adult 
competence indicates for Chomsky that input is not «* major fac- 
tor in language acquisition— and hence is uninteresting; instead 
it is the internal processes ofc LAD that aat tor in language 
development* 
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St,4airned oat, that Cho&kky vas vron^ln his claln 

that l&w$x&w input to the^ehlTd 14s Meager aM degenerate.* It, 
M«.nwtwn 3c*cur*8nt4*d that the ££?at mjonty of utterances 
adirea*<M t*> :hildr«n &xn*s**ll tormd by Any cr&a.ritaa* It 
a»e»s that Cta»aVy and hin followers had sona too far m denying 

top££taisce *3f factors extsenal to tho child* 

t 

Saehar tha** b&ing *s$ea$er and degenerate,*, the linguistic 
anvirtfnpent .of ttte child appears to fee quit© suited to facili- 
tate ianqoas* development* Recent research co potior -child cos*~ 
wunication tswqg&sts that cothera and other caretakers have a 
3 facial my $f talking to child la early conversational 
interaction® —a 'langu^sje .convention that persists over genera- 
tion* artd has bsin called % earetaher speech.* Trvsro are tftree 

noral characteristic*, of this particular stylo of speech, 
first of All* th$re is a. special lexicon— a special set, of 
*#ords~~thas characterises caretaker speech* The lexicon con- 
tains ivs©ub for fctedy parts, basic qualities, kin tettss, and 
n«^«i lor ea*»J anissals and ^a^n. There are also mtonational 
variations* caretaker speech his a h to/net overall pitch, there 
in nf ten a Vising intonation at the end of sentences, there ari* 
mm inatan^s of. emphatic fittest, ar>d speech, is slower and^pore 
^re£i«** tham speech to adults* finally, there &xg pragmatical 
fX>M f icat iv^ns * caretaker speech involve 3 a ^uch orea&efc uso of 
an£ #ronatxns* »ore, third t*4^n constructions, and fever 
s>itf-i*r*# c^rvjanctionji, and pre&sraitlons than does 
speech &d:ir<?*sed to oldor chlMren or adults* 



Speech addressed to ?avng children learning the first Ian- 
sraags al«& cont*un« for** repetitions is sore likely to bo 
afcflat the bare and jov* Caretakers direct the child's attention 
tr> yh^t sfc& child gifting and doi^gi to featusea of the ir?^o- 
#iata «nvirons**t* They rasse objects for, the child, ask rhetor- 
ical tuestloajs* repeat and expand the_*:hild*«* utterances, 

parental speech .to young children has bean described as 
a set of Language kusssms* Parents prod and proapt the child,* 
ask q*ift3t«<H*s of *fta ghiM, and an«*er their oc> questions* 



tmjt'a tftat* f 

lt*^ a t»il 0 inf)** 

mih sail* 

„ Catt, you «ay bail} ; 




In Rhort, inv^^ti^ator^ hav© foo»d that thef speech of adults 
ys^n^i children t<-* «any *e/s w^li malted to ^aln and hold 
*m a>ild*gi att^nt**>o a^d t«> naiia ve&n%nq apparent* wore thla 
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nob the case, the child would {and does) tune oat* nonetheless, 
while it is clear that caretaker speech is in a general" >^nnet. 
facilltative to 'language development,- it is not clear how and 
why this is so and which assets of caretaker speech s*ke a .dif- 
ference. ' this is certainly the next step for research in this 
area, tat .it is a difficult one (although there is so»e mforna- 
tien, **4** Crosa, 1978? Furrow, 1979). • r f 



ft is $£as explanatory line of research, that is of cost 
•interest to those concerned with second language instruction* 
By its v*ry mture, instruction involves a hanging of input to 
the needs of learners. But how do teachers oacxiciiKfe input so as 
\to benefit second language learners? One vouid expect that for 
children* input that was aipilar in its characteristics to care- 
taker speech— slow, repetitive, about Ejects in the here and 
now— would facilitate language learning (McLaughlin, 1980a) . 
Unfortunately, at this point there* sinply has not been enough 
research- on the input shat children receive to know whether this 
is indeed true* 



gevelopgental Sequences * 

Ke saenfcioned earlier in this chapter that considerable evi- 
dence has accumulated concerning developmental regularities in 
tnb acquisition of particular syntactic structures/ For * 
example, Xlisaa and Sellugi (1966) found that t was possible to 
distinguish three phases in the child's development of negative 
constructions. First, .the negative word occurs outside of the 
sentence nucleus in such utterances as 

Ho wipe finger. t 

Hear mitt' no.- 

Ho singing song* «# 

Hot a* teddy boar. 



the only negative foras at this stage ,ar* the words *no* and 
*$»t»* in tfce second stage, about two" bo four months later, 
sore negative 'forae occur, Especially verbs such as *can*t* and 
*don ? t#* The negative say occur before the predicate* 

* He no.bito you, . . 

£-cau*t ea££h you. 



Or the. negative aay be outside the sentence nucleus as In the 
first* staget 



No pinch m> 
Touch the snow no» 



In the third stage, which occurs cron two to six months la per* 
^tn^ adult pattern appears {although the cliild still has !£fcn$uis- 
* tic^tic to do)* 

>: Xsk m if I not sake nistake. 7 » 

X hop hurt hia» x _ m - _ . , \ , 

You don * t want sose supper, - /' 



The development of questions follows a cdurae siraiiar to 
that found in the development of negative^* The child initially 
leaves the sentence alone and simply adds .rising intonation or 
vfc-words as interrogative devices: 

Ho ear? 
See hole? 

what doing? ~' 



In the* second stage f the child asks such questions as 



Where ay ait tens? 
What ae think? 
Why you sailing? 

0 V- 

* - " 

Thitr ^T&ge^sec&s to be characterized by the prefixing of 
question words to c-thervise coapjete sentences* In the third 
stage* the auxiliary systea caergcs, and the nodal "do* is, 
inflected for tenses > 



Ooes the kitty stand up? 
What did you docd? 

Old I saw that in ay book? % 

/ 

Once again the child still has linguistic work to do. At stage 
3, the child would say* ~*Why he don't know how to do it?" wheteas 

*• * . 
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the adult would say r "Why doesVt he # know how, to do, it?" That 
is,, the child still has to learn the* rules for inversion in * 
wfc-quesfcions, although they, have been mastered for yes/ no ques- 
tions by this time,* 

Such developmental regularities are not^limited to the Eng- 
lish language* In a study of Russian inflectional develcj)raeiUL--~ 
(which ig ©uch richer than English ) , Si£bin_JJ4J66t^e^ 
that plural inflej^tiojis^^ markers of the 

verb devjU^p-fiTsTTabout the time whcruthe child passes from 
the two- to the three^wprd^ stage). Then come classes .based on 
relational criteria such as the tense and* person markings of the 
verb, followed by nouns marked for, various -abstract categories 
of quality and action. Finally, very late, gender markings 
appear for nouns and adjectives. 



Whether these and other developmental regularities are the 
result of structural proper**::;; of the language or cognitive 
strategies that learne* s use is a matter of considerable debate 
at present. There is even debate abou.t how regular and univer- 
sal these developmental sequences are. Nonetheless, the initial 
evidence for developmental sequences in first language acquisi- 
tion has had an important impact on second language research. 



First and Second Language Learning Cog^ared 

One of the most interesting findings in studies of chil- 
dren's second language learning is that many o^ the developmen- 
tal sequences found in English monolingual learners have also 
been observed in children learning English Ss a secorfd language, 
regardless of their first language. That is r child "second lan- 
guage learners seemed to follow (the same sequences thaX monolin- 
gual learnefrs follow. Let us consider several studies bearing 
on this issue. v 



Developmental Sequences in Secund Languat^ Learning 



Haven (1&74) studied the development of English wft-questions 
in the speech of his torwegian-speaking children r a 6-year-old 
son and a 3-.year-old daughter. In general, the mistakes they 




made reflected English rather than Norwegian developmental-- fea 
tares* For instance, like the mon^>lujgual^ngi£3ffi*speaking 
children whomBrwn^hsotved'TT9S8)# Ravem*s children failed to 
i n v^rt-the-~Su5cr51a ry verb and subject ("Where he is going?"). 
Similarly, why questions "developed late, as they do in monolin- 
gual children, although, Bavem's children understood the notion 
of 'causality in their first language." 



In ata investigation of the acquisition of Spanisf by seven 
English-speaking children from 4 to 6 1/2 years of age, Dato 
(1970) reported that the children did not invert the subject and 
the verb in questions,, although word-for-word translation from 
English to Spanish would lead to inversion. He*-e, as in Ravem's 
f£ndings, the children did not seem to be builu-ng on their*, 
first language, but. following the same sequence as is observed 
in monolingual speakers qf. the~tar;get language. . 



Additional evidence for such developmental sequences comes 
from Wode t1978>, who studied four English-speaking children 
aged 3 to 7 1/2 years who were acquiring German as a second lan- 
guage. Examination of the development of the German negative in 
these cMldren^ speech revealed a developmental sequence very 
similar to that* found in monolingual German children. Again, 
the evidence runs counter to the notion that the children are 
building on their firs,t language to crack the edde of trie 
second; instead, there seem to be structural regularities in the 
target language that determine the course of learning for second 
language learners. 



Furthermore, there is evidence from cross-sectional research 
for developmental sequences. For example,^ Natalicio and Natali- 
cio (1971) studied the acquisition of English pluralsr by native 
Spanish-sneaking ,chil«5iren in grades 1, 2, 3, and 10. They also 
had a control group of monolingual English-speaking children. 
Both groups were tested on their knowledge of English morpholog- 
ical rtfles, and both Spanisb- and English-speaking children were 
found to acquire the /-s/ and /-z/ plural allomorphs before the 
/-iz/, "even though transfer from Spanish would predict that /-z/ 
and /-iz/ would be acquired simultaneously (Spanish plurals are 
all voiceless, and voicing is the new feature English^ requires). 

In short, a number of studies suggested that the pattern of 
ecquisition of a second language is the same as the pattern 
followed when that language is acquired bv native monolingual 
•speakers. Thl^ led^ some researchers to arGue that first and 
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4 .second language acquisition are based on the same set of proc- 
j esses** It turned out> however, that this was'too simple; the 
! fact that second language learners already "possess a language 
jican^raake a difference/ / ' - 



Similarity and Difference^ 



Setae of the very studies that suggested a similarity between 
first and second, language-learning processes also indicated that 
there were differences as well. Wode (1978), noted that his re- 
, searcK on German-speaking children learning English as a second 

language, revealed developmental sequences different from those 
I observed in English monolingual children. He argued that these 

differences result from first language transfer and over gene ral- 
I ization, but do so in a ^systematic way that reflects "general 
j acquisitionai principles." For example, he founda stage in the 
« acquisition of the negative in which the negative element was 
I placed after the verb, a structure that heavily reflects the 
• child's first language (German) word order. As Wode pointed 
i * opt, . the same error could; result from analogy with the English 
rule for negative placement after auxiliaries— though childrea 
acquiring English as a first language have not been found to 
make this kind of error. .Another possibility is that the two 
factors— transfer and overgeneralization — axe actually interact- 
ing in such cases. Evidence for such an interaction has been 
presented by Mulford and Hecht (19a0). in itheir study of the 
acquisition & of second language phonology. 

•mi: ..... 

The interaction between first and second language acquis! - 
\ional principles bas been discussed by Hakuta 
study of a 5-year-old Japanese girl acjjuiriisg^English as a 
second language. Hakuta, jnade-the point that second language 
acquisitioji-is— ardynamic, fluid process* in which the learner's 
— -system is constantly "shifting, in a slow and gradual manner 
either toward the maintenance of an internal consistency within 
the structures that the learner possesses, or in the direction . 
of an external consistency , where the learner attempts to fit 
the internal system into what is heard in the input* 1 (p. 331). 
In this process,, the children use. what they have: they use their 
knowledge o| language ,and, specifically, their first language to 
crack the code of the second. This transfer of the old onto the 
new can produce negative as well as positive results. Thus, 
Hakuta suggested that his subject was late in acquiring full , 
control of the Engfish article because a distinction between 
definite and indefinite, is* not marked in Japanese. 
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The 'use of formulas ♦ 'Hakuta (1976) noted that his subject' 
was able to construct where questions from the first sample 
taken: '"wher^s purple?" "Where is potato?" she also formed 
how questions of the following sort: "How do you make it bread?" 
"How do you play this?" "How do you put it on?" It^seemed that 
in many such instances the child was relying on whatHa*KV*ta 
called a prefabricated pattern* V ^ 

✓ 

> * 
> * * 
The most detailed analysis of the use of prefabricated or. 
formulaic expressions is Lily Wong-Fillmore's dissertation 
(1976), based on a study of five Spanish-speaking children ages 
5 to 7* Wong r Fillmore found that formulaic expressions were 
used by, these children as prefabricated utterances that enable 
them to speak before knowing anything of the structure of the 
target language* Examples are "Lookit," "wait a minute, H "whose 
turn is^ it?" Once the child discovers that constituents of for- 
mulaic expressions are interchangeable and can be freed from the 
original pattern, the child has an abstract structure consisting 
of a pattern or rule by which the construction of a novel utter- 
ance becomes possible* Wohg-Fillmore gave the example of the 
formulaic expression "How do you do dese?" which becomes^ "How do 
you do dese flower pot?" or "How do you do dese little tor-' 
tillas?" Eventually the pattern "How do you make the* flower?" 
appeared- a'nd'^then "How do cut it?" ."He,/ do n»kejJ3i-----"~ — r 
Finally, "how" is freed: "How youjnake^t^*^^ take off 

paste?"* Thus phrases^ithJ^ow*--wereprogress analyzed 
until p^j^tiierquesliionhWord remained* Wong-^illmore found such 
aequeiffees to be extreme}}/ common in, the children's speech* 



A similar point was made by Hakuta (1976) , who argued that 
prefabricated patterns enable learners *td express functions that 
they are as yet unable to construct from the*r linguistic *sy stem 
As the learner's system of linguistic rules develops over'tima, 
the externally consistent prefabricated patterns become assimi- 
lated into the internal^sfcructure* We should note that this 
process is, less ^likely to occur in linguistically naive children 
and, in general, in younger children whose limited information- 
processing capacities do not allow them to store and use fpr- 
mulas to the ,same extent* ftence, younger children acquiring a _ 
.first language are less »li)cely to- use formulaic expressions 
(although they probably use many more formulas than has been 
supposed * . " * * 



Krashen-aiid Scarcella v (1978) argued that the use of formu- 
laic expressions as a tool in second language acquisition is a 
function of pressure to communicate and of routinized predic- 
table input. They maintained that these conditions "are not 
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present in most language acquisition situations" (p. 295) • This 
may or may not~be the case, but in any event, there is another 
reason for the use of formulas in Jthe speech of elder children. 
Formulaic expressions seem to be the inevitable consequence of 
the cognitive development of <*der learners* As Hakuta put it. 



The second language learner is necessarily older than the 
child learning a first language, and we 'would expect that, 
with advanced semantic development^and yet no form wiujt 
which to express 'such thoughts, the need to learn the varX- 
oua linguistic structures of the target* language will be 
especially acute (1976, p. 331). 



Until « the structures of the_ 
argued, 



%rge~t language are acquired,, Hakuta 




the learner will ,einploy a strategy whijeh "tunes in" on regu- 
lar, patterned segments of speecn, and employs them without 
knowledge of their underlying structure, but with the 
edge as to which particular 3ft^fcions call foj^-^tta^paft-, 
terns (1976,,p. 331). * 



Thus, for example, Vihman (Vihman ac<3 McLaughlin, in press) 
reported that her daughter, Virve, # whO learned Estonian a3 a 
first language, used considerable formulaic speech in acquiring 
English, "*<even though she was not .subject to "peer and school 
situations fchat demand linguistic interat K ion "before competence 
is attained 'the 'slow way* (Krashen and Scarcella, 1978, i 
p. 4 292)." In -fact, Virve rarely spo,he at all to her peers or 
even, at first, to English-speaking adults. A shy child, she 
reserved her conversation for the home environment/ where for a 
short period (age 2;1 and 2; 2/ she began, to make considerable 
use of English in addressing her parents, despite thei£ efforts 
to encourage her to use only Estonian. Remarks sMch *as "That's 
good!" and^ "That's yoursl" were used at home. They * we re cer- 
tainly^ formulas arid probably served a practice function, but 
they could not be said *to have been produced under pressure to 
communicate, since her Estonian was more than adequate, in that 
Context.. " * . . 



Other diffe rence^ There is qeneral agreement tfrat^the 
proccesses of first and second language learning are not^ en-" * 
tirely alike, but not altogether different (Wong-Fillmore, 1 976) . 
The' child, second language learner must learn how to express, the 
meanings of the target language, but the basic concepts do no't 
-have .to be learned as they are in the first language • The con- 
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, cepts- exist; the task is to map the concepts onto the new lan- 
guage., There are several ot*her important differences. ' 

For one thing^the child second language learner brings in- 
creased^experience and understanding as well as prior knowledge 
~of^a first language to the task* 

' \ > - 

Prior knowledge of a _ f ir*t~ language" may "predispose the 
, learner ta look fo } r familiar ways of expressing in the 

new language meanings he is accustomed to expressing in 
his first language. He* will be inclined 'to 'make the 
kinds of distinctions in the new language — perhaps in- 
appropriately—that were 1 relevant to his first (Wong- ^ 
Fillmore, 1976, p. 55). 

A second difference's that the attitudes of the child 
learner toward the second language have a great effect on the 
child's success in mastering the second language. The learner 
who is positively predisposed toward the second language, and 
* v culture is more motivated to learn the 'language and is likely to 
* i * experience greater success. Wong-FiJ lmore *s Nora was the most * 
successful of the learners she studied arid the one who was the 
most positive in attitudes, toward speakers of the second lan- 
j t guage and its- culture. Indeed, social motivation .seems to have 
important consequences wj^fh regard to the strategies that chil- 
dren use in learning the language, 

, • ' " 

If the desire to join a social group whose language 'the 
^ ■ learner does not speak is the social motivation for f 
using contextual information to figure* out what people 
are saying, then the desire to maintain 'contact and to 
sustain social Relations with members of the group is 
the jnotivatfon for the acquisition of 'formulaic speech 
(Wbng-Eillmore, 1975, p# 669). 

In other words, the use and analysis of formulas seems to relate 
directly to Motivational factors. 

Closely related. to this is the personality of the second 
language learner. Ohe ways that different individuals have to 
relate socially to others seem to have a' special significance in 
second language learning. On the other hand, this seems less 
'true of first language development. ^11 children, regardless of 
% personality, master their first language, but individual differ- 
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ences in personality have, in Wong-Fill«ore.*s research, very 

oarked effects on- the child^s second language learning. Some 

children are more inhibited than ethers, Tome have better mean3 

of .soliciting languajfe from others, set* play games, (role play- 
ing ) thai jassist language *cqu5 si tion « 

Perhaps the most general between cnild. first and 

second language learners 15 in ar «#,*.*Hnguistic iware- 

, nest* The child learning a seco. ^ )n *jtf*v after the first has 
been established knows what language i.^t i» r the child" 

knows what it^is to mean— knows he** iutenJLt^s are realized in 
language* These general, cognitive diflawsnc^ mly have impor- 
tant implications in helping to explain now it i*» that second 
language learners take different route* t* qainiK Proficiency 
in the target language. * 

\ ' ■* 

i 

* #» * * 

To summarize, researchers ^were impresses .initially with the 

similarity between the developmental sequences observed in ac- 
quisition of Higlish as a first and secend language. A number 
of studies? have appeared, however, that suggest that there' are" 
important differences as well. * Unfortunately, much of th# re- 
search has .focused ton phonology and syntax; little .is known 
about how the ^semantic categories a child has built up in a * 
first language affect second language learning (Hakuta, 1981). 
Even less is known about how having learned the pragmatic rules 
for language use in "one language affects learning the rales for 
another. ■ Especially where there, are large cultural differences, 
one would suspect that the pragmatics of language use differ 
considerably between languages and could* con fuse children. 



Implications for Teaching 



It is always risky to extrapolSe from research to the 
classroom.. In this case, the imputations to be drawn, are espe- 
cially tenuous, since much of the research discussed in this 
chapter was with one.or very few children. Furthermore, the 
learning situation was quite # different from a classroom learning 
situation. Most of the studies mentioned in this chapter were 
with cnildren in a "naturalistic" learning situation where there 
was no instruction and the child simply acguirel the language 
from hearing it used. Classroom learning typically involves 
Instruction in the language and is often directed at uses of 
language different from those in naturalistic settir^s. We 
shall see more of this in the next chapter. 



Nonetheless, a few generalizations are possible* 



(t) It 'takes time to learn a language* Assuming that young 
children learning .their fijrst language are exposed .to a 
normal linguistic environment for at least five hours a 
day, they will have had, conservatively, about 10,000 hours 
of exposure between six months and six years. Considering 
5 the complexity of the various tasks involved in' learning 
>any language— phonological, syntactic, semantic, and prag- 
matic—it is not surprising that children do not waster a 
second language; in a short period of time. There is no 
reason to suppose that a child can learn a second language 
in a year or evefftwo years. The myth that childr.en some- 
how automatically '•pick up" a second language is not sup- 
ported by 'research or experience. 



(2) There is more to second language learning than learning the 
sound system and the rules for grammar. These are the 
aspects of language c that are most salient to teachers, but 
the more subtle aspects of language, semantic and pragmatic 
knowledge, are equally important. Equal emphasis should be 

* given in *bi lingual education and in assessing language pro- 
ficiency to these last two tasks, since proper knowledge of 
the semantic categories and the functionax uses of a lan- 
guage are central to its mastery. 1 

I . 

(3) A major' l aspect in all language teaching is adjusting the 
input to 1 the needs of the child. Caretakers do this auto- 
matically vd # th child first language learners, adjusting 
their speech downward to the level of the child. It is 
more difficult to adjust language input to the needs of 
o^der child second language learners, who have developed 
conceptual knowledge in one language. The key to providing 
appropriate input to both first and second language 'learn- 
ers is being attuned to the feedback the child is^ provid- * 

* inr. Mothers* notice when what they are saying is too 

difficult for the child to jprnprehend ^nd .adjust the^r lan- 
guage accordingly. -Good teachers do this also, which means 
that they are attentive to 'the communicative needs' of each 
of the children they interact with. 



(4) ftefsearohers disagree on the question* of whether ^insti;uctidn 
.in a second language should focus deliberately on those 
developmental sequences that have been found in tfce speech 
of naturalistic second language learne'rs. There is greater 
* agreement on the need to make classroom learning ~raimic, to 



r 



the extent possible, a natural language use situation. It. 
children have to communicate in a second language, they 
will develop the strategies they need.' to use the language. 
It is less important to know whether these strategies are a 
function of the structure of the target language or are de- 
pendent on, the child's previous experience with language. 
The main concern of. teachers should" be that the child, like 
the child learning a first language, is motivated to com-\ 
nvunicate in th-s language* 



Suggestions for Further Reading 

Some helpful^ general material on child language learning:. 

Lindfors,' J. W. 1980. Children's language and learning. 

Englewood Cliffs, Prentice-Hall. 
Slobin, D. I. 1979. Psycholinguistics . 2nd ed. Glenview, 

IL: Scott, Poresman. .J* 
Snow, c. E. and C. A. Ferguson", eds. 1977. Talking to children ; 

Language input and acquisition . * Cambridge: Cambridge 
• - University Presjs. 

.Some , of the more interesting studies of 'child second language 
learning:' , ' ■ \ 



Hakuta, K. 1^76> A case study pf a Japanese child learning 
$ English as a second language. Language Learning 26: 

321-51. I 

Wode, H. % 1978. 'Developmental principles^ in naturalistic L2 

acquisition. In E. Hatch, ed., Second language acqui- 
sition: A book of readings. Rowley, MA; Newbury 
. House. 4 i 

Wong -Fillmore, L. 1979. Individual differences in second lan- 
guage acquisition. In C. Fillmore and W. S.-Y. Hang, 
eds., Individual differences in language ability and 

language behavior.* ~ New York: Academic Press. 
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Chapter 2 



SE?OND LANGUAGE ACQUISITION IN THE CLASSROOM 




The studies discussed to this point have been concerned with 
second language acquisition in children in relatively "natural- 
istic" settings. "That is, the child's language learning took 
place without any formal tutoring in the context of natural in- 
terac-tions with parents, other adults, and peers. The classroom 
situation provides a very 'different context for the child learn- 
ing* a second language. 



There are some obvious differences between second language 
learning outside and inside the classroom. Children in the 
natural situation typically hear the language used around them 
and have to adjust their own speech to their hearers if they are 
to communicate. Children studied in natural settings were usu- 
ally surrounded by speakers of the second language and were im- 
migrants to a new country or members of an academic family 
living in another country during a sabbatical leave, Children 
in school settings typically have peers who are speakers of the 
same home language and who, like them, are in a situation where 
they are expected to learn a second language. Tnder such condi- 
tions, children can fall back on their peers and sometimes do 
marvelous ly well at not learning the second language at all. 
Motivation to learn the language is an^obvious difference be- 
tween the two situations. 



Classroom Second Language Learning 



Other differences between naturalistic and classroom second 
language learning were illustrated in study by Felix (1980), 
who observed German 10- and 11-year-old children learning Ehg- 
lien in a classroom setting where there was almost no natural- 
istic exposure. Felix found evidence for structural parallels 
between classroom second 'language learning and those developmen- 
tal sequences observed in monolingual English-speaking children. 
This was especially true for negative and interrogative struc- 
tures where the children followed a developmental path very 
similar to that observed in naturalistic learners. Particularly 
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striking was their use of Incorrect constructions that they had 
never heard, but that represented simplification and overgener- 
alization strategies identical to those used by monolingual^ 
first language learners* ' \ 



There were, on the other hand, important differences between 
the way in which these children learned their second language 
and naturalistic language acquisition* For one thing, the chil- 
dren were forced to learn in the, first few weeks English syntac- 
tic structures that do nqt emerge until a comparatively late 
developmental stage in naturalistic language acquisition* This 
resulted ih errors not typically found in monolingual speakers, 
especially in the use nf personal and possessive pronouns. 

Felix's data suggest that two things are happening in this 
situation* On the one hand, the children are using universal 
strategies of language acquisition to solve the riddle of the 
foreign language* The use of these general language -learning 
strategies results in constructions that ar<s quite similar to 
tho-'« found in monolingual children acquiring the target lan- 
guage and in naturalistic child second language learning* On 
the other hand, the teacher's didactic efforts lead the children 
to evolve tactics for dealing with this particular learning 
situation, especially when they are forced to produce utterances 
before developing the appropriate structural features of the 
sentences involved* These tactics are idiosyncratic and lead to 
a somewhat random pattern of errors* * 



The distinction between "strategy* and •'tactic,* as the 
terms are used here, wa3 proposed py^ Sell get (1980)* A "strat- 
egy" is a superordinate, abstract, constant; \\d Jong-: term proc- 
ess* What learners do to see t the immediate demands of a * 
particular learning task or situation Is called a "tactic, " 
which is defined as a short-term process used by the learner. to 
overcome temporary and immediate obstacles to the achievement ot 
the long-range goal of language acquisition* Sellger assumed 
that strategies are used in all language-learning situations* ' 
Examples' are overgeneralization, simplification, and hypothesis 
testing* Tactics are the particular problem-solvifftj devices 
used by individual learners, with varying^ degrees of success* 
Because children approach the second language with the sam* sal 
of general language -learning strategies they used^ for acquiring 
their first language, one may find Similar patterns %n the de- 
velopment of formal structures, if these are not obscured by the 
tactics used in particular contexts* The more the learner uses 
general problem-solving tactics, the more the pattern is likely 
tOvdiverge from the first language pattern^ 



In m$tz f the argu&0ftt her a is tfcit clasatoefc language 
laming often requires oas of. cobles-solving tactics feat 
s**X* th* teaming process different £$4n a naturalistic situa- 
tion* «*tefe th« learner ^tiaa aore on jmiv*jr*al language-* 
Uamiag strategics. It/ should not«4, hovever, that even 
outsuto ta* cUsko^, child second language learners abov'lriio* 
syncratie pat terras as they try to combine vttat Hakuta* 
caU *^ **** *int«ft*l* and "external* systems. . Devolop**antai 
pattern* can bs fsund in the speech Maples of ,jvmy child second 
language leamera, but thera" are iagnif*cant~ exceptions result- 
ing £nc& indm^u*! learning atylen, interaction cl firat ana 
t*een4 Urftfuag* *?ftt*a*, and conditions of presentation* 



T*#r* ** another ?aa$or deference Ja^tvmsn language learning 
in it** zU*zrvm asd outside: of it. In the claasroon, the child 
is bath 2ear/u>? 4 zec&od language and .learning fclsa ia*#uago of 
tJSc si&eoz* a i*u*fear of investigators have painty oat that 
clat srace language is different iross language used octside the 
cU««ro^9r Outride the classroo©,, the child has been used to 
directing thought en to the real, distracting world of concrete 
&xp*rii*nzs 9 in the classrocn, as Donaldson (19781 noted, the 
chtl4 ha* to learn to tarn language and $hoa$ht in' on himself . The 
eh*** has laam not coly to talk, but %o choose what to talk 
•tacti not }u;e* to interpret, but 6> *sigh possible lnterpreta-* 
turns. Ito &ul#*a conceptual $yjstes m*st expand in the direct 
ttan? of increasing ability to represent itself- In short f the 
child has to famlop ej*iu»raU&e4 competencies in abstraction, 
verbal reasoning, and st^taitnguistic ability. 



^ ft»e*fttly Calf*» and rraetein .(1980) have dra*m a distinction 
b*t*e*r< **®ri^l* and *it*foraal* lavage, The informal language 
ia the UMoa^e of tfc#* ho**e* the formal language is the language 
«*f thft ftchool. ' Informal language itr .highly implicit and inter- 
active* it is context -beam! and paroonal. In contrast, formal 
Ian**** htgfely explicit and tationW* it is context-free and, 
logical* Calfe* and frfctfd^an regard the formal/informal dia- 
fclnmw as a fcay of separating two *aodi*3 of language and - - 
.tWsht.* they dp noes hoye^r, elaborate to any great extent 
*r* the c**ar&cteri*Ucf of each *teode** 



Tin?* Ms teen wore ^xte^aivelV and in ar* historical 
^on*#*t by ol«??3 1 19771 i^ his di^cuaaicp .of the distinction 
# b«t^#fr> *<nt*tin&»* ajnd *t*xt,* Oiaon argued that rm oral oaa- 
tt^riti^ ^» 4im e*: wfiioh langiiaga i« foi^alt^ed need ^t 
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be very great, since the listener has access to a vide range of. 
inforaaeioft with which to recover the .speaker** intentions* 
Even, if tho speaker is elliptical or looses the wrong word or 
,gra*aati£dl for», the listener can successfully recover the 
speaker** intentions fro^ nonverbal cues. With written Ian- 
guage;> however, this is not possible. All tho information rele- 
vant to the cojaaunieation oust be present in the text. Further- 
more^, to sustain an argm&ant* the manings of terms and the 
logical relations holding* betwaen tanas oust be brought to a 
( high degree of conventionalisation. 



thus, for Oisoni oral language, or the language of utter- 
ances, is the language of the interpersonal sphere , is contex- 
dualized r and provides one cue aaong rany as to the speaker's 
intentions. Written language, or the language of texts, is the., 
language ot abstract ideas, is decontextuailsed, and mst in and 
of itself express the speaker *s intentions. The child coses to 
-school with oral language; the school experience teaches the 
child how to deal with written texts? 

Schooling, particularly learning to read, is the criti- 
cal process in the transformation of children's lan- 
guage fron utterance to text (Olson, 1977, p* 2?8). 




the linguistic Interdependence Hypothesis 



All children experience a eds catch between the informal lan- 
guage of the feofee and the formal language of the 4 school. The 
sdssa&tch is greatest, however, for those children whose boae 
language is different fron the language of the school. Xft such 
cases, it itf not simply a f case of learning the language of the 
school? the child nuat learn the second language as well. 
Obviously, children do this with varying degrees of success. 
Children in Canadian French-iasersion programs apparently suc- 
ceed very well* less {success is often reported in U.S. bilingual 
. programs. 



N One explanation of children's success or lack of success is 
based on Cuaains* "linguistic interdependence hypothecs* (1979, 
1980a). According to this hypothesis, the level of competence a 
c^lid attains second language {I*^) learned* in a school con~ 
text*!* a function of certain coeape'sncies attained in the 
child's # £irst language (tt). For mat taiddle-claas children irv 
ijwwarsion programs, \the s development of L\ vocabulary and con- 
cepts is strongly promoted by the child's linguistic environment 

H 
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outside of the school/ Hence extensive exposure to £3 is likely 
,to result in high levels of competence at no cost to I* com- / 
petence* % / 



However* for children whose l*j ^skills are less well devel- 
oped in certain inspects , intensive exposure to £2 * n ^ e 
initial years {of schooling Oikely to iopede the con- 
f tlnued development- of t.) • &iis will, in turn, exert a 
»• limiting effect on the development of h^. (Cumins, 1979, 
P* 233i italics added . 

•4 ■' ' " 

In elaborating on this position, Cummins suggested that 
there are three general aspects of a child's knowledge of lan- 
guage tjhat, are closely related and that constitute ^hc. basic . 
jajClls that children neea to realize the positive benefits -of a 
bilingual schooling experience. The first is what Becker $1977) 
his called "vocabulary-concept knowledge"— specifically, the 
child's understanding of the concepts or meanings embodied 1 in 
% ' words. Obviously, if the child" does not have any understanding 
for a very Halted understanding) of *the concepts represented in 
the words- on 4 printed page, reading comprehension will be im- 
paired. 'This seens to be the case for many linguistic minority 
children in. the U.S., especially ,thoae who have been unsyatemat- 
ically exposed, to two languages prior to coming to school and 
have failed \t& develop proficiency in either. Cummins argued 
th*t their bilingual* school experience intensifies this state of 
" affairs in s that it does not allow them to continue to develop 
the. conceptual basis for abstraction in their first* language. 
As a ^result, these children lack the semantic knowledge neces- 
sary ;for developing fluent reading skills. > 

, ^ A second aspect of* the knowledge of language that is crucial 
involves netalinguistic insights, especially two specific in-* 
sights: (1) the realization that print is meaningful,' and (2) 
* the realization that written language is different from spoken 
language. The first insight is necessary for the child to be 
motivated to v read? the second kelps the child to give structure 
and predictability to written language, unless the child real- 
ises that written language is different frora spoken language, 
predictions about the weaning of the text are likely to be inac- 
curate. 



The third prerequisite is the ability to .decontextualize 
language. The child must be able to take language out of its 
immediate context. This capacity relates to a considerable 
extent to experiences the child lias had before coming to school. 
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Chi Id ten who have had the experience of bein? read to are aware 
that written language is different from spoken * language . 



Cumins 1 argument .has obvious parallels with Olson's (1977) 
discussion of utterance and text and Calfee and Freedman's * 
(!980| discussion of informal and formal language* The school 
experience brings the child into contact* with decontextualized, 
disemBedded language — the language of text, the formal language 
of the school* Cummins* hypothesis is that the chird who comes 
tq school. with some experience with text, with decontextualized 
language, is at .an advantage compared with # the child who does y 

not have this experience* Thi s Is es pecially. -true when. .the „ 

child faces the dual task of "learning the language of the / 
school" aad "learning a second language".* 1 / 

/ 

* » . . / 

Does this mean that linguistic minority children, vho have 
had little chance to develop literacy-related skills in the home 
are in some way linguistically deficient? Cummins (1979) argued 
that this is not the case: linguistic minority .children are more 
..dependent on the school to provide prerequisites for literary 
skills, but this does not imply that their, basic cognitive abil- 
ities are in any sense deficient or that .their command of the 
linguistic system of their first language is necessarily .inade- 
quate* \ ^ 

It may be helpful in this context to recall the distinction 
between Strategy* and "tactic" made earlier in this chapter* 
Strategies are cognitive skills that are universally applied in 
the process of language acquisition* To the extent that lin- 
guistic minority children have developed normally, these cogni- 
tive ..abilities can be presumed to have been successfully 
applied. It is in the application of general problem-solving 
tactics that linguistic minority children may lag behind other 
children* Specifically, *the lack of a literate home envir6nment 
may have* affected the child's ability to v deal with the metalin-r 
guistic function, of language — that is, to treat language 
abstractly and to separate language from its interpersonal func- 
tion ^pf communicating information to others* Such cognitive 
skills a re^not universally acquired,, as are the cognitive skills 
involved in "communicatirig through language; rather, skill in 
dealing with the metalinguistic functions of language is an 
ability that the child may or may not learn in the home environ- 
ment and in school* 




The linguistic interdependence hypothesis assumes that pre- 
vious learning of the literacy-related functions of language 



will afreet how wejl they -are subsequently leayned in the 
school, "What evidence exists in support of thj.s hypothesis? 
Cummins (1980b) cited a number of studied that indicate that tfte; 
literacy-related functions of language ar* distinguishable from 
interpersonal language skills. In partiqula*; he noted the * 
finding of Skutnabb-Kangas and Toukomaa (1976) that although 
parents, teachers, and the children themselves* considered Fin- 
nish immigrant children to be fluent in Swedish, tests in /" 
Swedish th*t required cognitive operations showed th*t their / 
surface fluency- was not„ reflected in the literacy-related 
aspects of Swedish pr* *j.ciency. ~ ~ ~ y 



In this study, Skatnabb-Kangas and Itoukomaa found that the 
extent ^to which the first language Ji<*d been developed priqr /to 
contact. with Swedish was strongly 'related to how well Swedish 
was learned. Children who migrated -at ages 10 to 12 maintained 
a level of Finnish close to Finnish students in Finland and 
achieved Swedish language skills comparable to those of Swedes. 
In contrast, children who migrated at younger ages or who' were 
born in Sweden tended to reach developmental plateaus at/ a low 
level in both Finnish and Swedish academic , proficiency. / This 
brings us to another issue, ~ 



r 

I 

t 
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The Optimal Age Question j 

For years, the, commonly held belief, was that young fc children 
were superior to adults in second language learning. The notion 
was that there was a« "critical period" for second language 
learning {and \that adults, having passed the critical period,' 
could not learn second languages as readily as young children. 
However, when direct comparisons are made between adult- and 
child second language learners, results usually indicate that 
adult learners perform better on measures of morphology and syn- 
tax (McLaughlin, 1978). * 

.V Krashen-,-Longr"^nTscarcella (1979) have argued that aduLts 

acquire the morphology and syntax of a second language faster 
than young children, but that child learners will ultimately, 
attain K^gher proficiency. They endorsed a "younger -is -better" 
position, , according to which child second language learners are 
expected to be superior to adolescents and adults in terms of 
ultimate achievement. If anything, however, the evidence they 
cited (Pathman, 1975/ Snow and Hoef'nagel-Hoehle, 1fl£8) suggests 
that ultimate proficiency in morphology and syntax is highest 

among learners who have begun acquisition during adolescence, 

' - *. 
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The younger -is -better hypothesis is also contradicted by 
research with children in FLES {Foreign Language, in the Elemen- 
tary Schools) programs (Burstall, 1975) and some^recent Canadian 
research with children in immersion programs that shows that 
children starting a second language in later grades catch up 
quickly with those beginning earlier (Swain, ,1 981 ) • 



„ In what is probably the most thorough ancLcareful reviejr of 
the optimal age i<?su6, .Eksfcrand (1979) concluded Jhat general 
cognitive Oovelopment, native language learning, second language 
learning, learning ability and memory, perception, imitation, 



and sociainiearnlncj all improve with age and are all 'positively 
interrelated: ^ ^ * 



Thus, there is simply no room for all those -optimal age 
and critical period theories tha£ predict a drastic de- 
cline in l>2 learning jlbility at any time during child- 
J hood, youth pr ^the^ major part of adulthood (p* 37 )• 

* >» " * 

The linguistic * interdependence hypothesis also has implica- 
tions for the optimal age issue. It -follows, from the linguistic 
interdependence hypothesis that older learners, whose literacy- 
related skills* are more devejoped, would acquire school-related 
second language skills more rapidly than younger learners. That 
is, in a school setting, ^ where emphasis is. placed on generalized 
competencies in abstraction', "verbal reasoning,, and metalinguls- 
\ tic ability, one would expect children to do better wrfose abil- 
ity to deal with disejnbedded language is more developed* On the 
other hand, this would not* necessarily be the-*case for those 
aspects of second language prof iciency* that; relate to the inter- 
personal use of the second language* 

* * * \ 

# * , 1 

, Cummins (1980b; in gress) reviewed studies relating age to'. 

second language learning and concluded that the findings support 
the prediction of the linguistic interdependence hypothesis* 
First, the studies show a clear advantage for older learners in 
mas'tery of second language syntax and morphology as well as in 
the cognitive /academic types of second language skills measured 
by conventional standardized tests* Second* studies of oral 
fluency and accent, while not consistent in either direction, 
often show older learners at a disadvantage when compared With 
younger learners* Assuming that oral fluency and accent measure 
interpersonal aspects of language use rather than more literacy- 
/related aspects, these findings are consistent with the linguis- 
tic interdependence hypothesis* 
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Th£s^ -rftsearch^hfts definite implications for designingand 
implementing bilingual education programs, most obviously in 
connection with decisions /abput when to introduce non-Engy.sh- 
speafcing students to English The linguistic interdependence 
hypothesis suggests that thecodont's level' of first language 
'proficiency at the time of second language acquisition is an 
important determinant of the outcome of the ^language-learning 
p ropes s • * s ' 



y Bilingual Education in North America 

Up to this point we have been discussing the cognitive and 
linguistic aspeots of second }ang\ia§e learning. There are also, 
of course, important social psychological aspects to second lan- 
guage learning in a school situation. These aspects have often 
been discussed in comparing the, success of Canadian immersion 
programs with the relative lack of success of American second- 
language-only programs • 



Canadian Immersion Programs 

The results of Canadian immersion programs are doubtless im- 
pressive. In £he initial research, the St. Lambert Project 
(Lambert and Tucker, 1972), children in the program were fol- 
i | lowed and tested over a five-year period. After grade one, 

experimental groups of English-speaking children exposed exclu- 
'sively tq French in. the school setting scored below {Qiglish 
control 'classes .on tests of English word knowledge and reading 
skill,v.but s had no difficulty with English comprehension tests. 
French language skills at this point* were almost all poorer for 
the experimental children than for French-speaking controls, 
except fori word discrimination, sentence comprehension, and word 
order. * 



At ^the. end of grade two, the experimental group had pro- 
gressed in English (they now had two ^35-minute periods of Qig- 
lish. language arts daily) to the point where the:/ were, on a par 
with control groups. Lambert and Tucker' attributed this prog- 
ress to the transference of their basic skills JLn Reading, con- 
cept development, and word manipulation through French to Eng- 
lish. 0 The children's French also continued to improve. 
Although they were still/ behind French-speaking controls, espe- 
cially in matters of grammar I progress in pronunciation and in. 
basic sound units was noticeable. s* : 
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By the end of the fourth grade, tine children in the immer- 
sion program were rated by a group of linguists to be at or 
above the neutral* point in competence for all indices of French 
language arts (although they did not surpass native French- 
speaking children)* At the same time, their English skills , wert< 
at tfye same level or higher than controls* Other research "on 
children in Canadian French immersion programs consistently 
demonstrates the same pattern of results: after several years, 
children in these programs have achieved proficiency in- French m 
wLthout any negative consequences to their English language 
"skills (Swain, 1978). • 



Immersion and Submersion Programs Compared 

Why', then, is it that a similar mocjel has proven ineffective 
in the United States? In contrast to the positive results 
achieved in Canada, linguistic minority children in the U*S* 
usually fare poorly when placed, in a school* situation in which 
they .receive all their instruction in a second language (John 
and Homer, 197V; U*S* Commission on Civil Rights, 1375)* The 
overt linguistic circumstances for Canadian English-speaking 
children and for A American linguistic minority children seem 
parallel* In both cases, the child is exposed from the begin- 
ning of schooling to a second language* Yet there are important 
differences* J 

la the Canadian. environment, English-speaking children have 
no sense of inferiority in tho school* The children in total 
immersion programs are usually chosen from English monolingual 
communities* Their social group is the more prestigious and . 
their languaoe*is respected* The children are not expected to 
compete in" the .classroom with native speakers of French, and ., 
their teachers do not -have low expectations for their achieve- 
ment* These factors are central to the success of such pro- 
grams* 1 . 

m ' 

It should also* be noted that in total immersion programs. for 
English-speaking children, -ifhe children are kept segregated, at 
least initially, from other children who speak French as a first 
language* The second- language-only approach for linguistic 
minority children in the U*S* usually involves placing "the child 
iri a class where there are a considerable number of native 
English-speaking children whose language proficiency gives them 
an advantage* The situation is more "submersion" than immersion 
— submersfom reflecting the sink-or-swinr nature of ,the experi- 
ence for. the minority student (Cohen' and Swain', 1976)* Table 1 
outlines the differences between immersion and submersion 
approaches* * & * 
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Table 1 



DIFFERENCES BETWEEN IMMERSION AND SUBMERSION APPROACHES 
(based on-Skutnabb-Kangas, 1978) 



Immersion 
Linguistic majority 

High-Status first la^uage* 

-Middle-class parents 

Program optional 

High motivation 

i- § - 

J*2 not threat to L<j 

Bilingual teachers 

All children Lj speakers 



Compared wijth speakers 
only 



Submersion " > 
Linguistic minority „ 

r 

'Low-status first language 
Wbrking-class parents m « 
No alter native 
Low motivation- * x 

1*2 threat to Lj 

Teachers monolingual in Lj 
Lj and l>2 speakers 'mixed 



Compared with native [L2 
speakers 



High teacher expectations Low teacher expectations 



High self-confidence 



Low self-confidence 



Parent involved in program Little parental involvement 



* What happens to children in submersion programs? In too 
many cases, what happens is that the children do poorly in' 
school, drop out as soon as possible r and develop identity 
conflicts and a sense of marginality. Their later^job oppor- 
tunities are severely limited in an increasingly technological 
society. This is true not onl> for many linguistic minority 
children in the U.S.; it also is true of hundreds of thousands . 
of children of immigrant workers in Europe (Skutnabb-Kangas, 
1978). * - 1 



For such .children, bilingualism is subtracttve (Lambert, 
1975). That is, their first language is endangered by the 
acquisition of the more prestigious 4 second language. The con- 
sequences for 0 school achievement and personal identity are nega- 
tive. This is not the case for linguistic majority children who 
iearn a second language in an immersion program. In this case 
bilingualism is additive in that it enricnes the children and 
has^ essentially positive benefits. ' 



Would an immersion model work in the U.S.? At present, we 
do not know the answer £o this question, ftiere* are certainly 
serious problems in even attempting to mount such a program. If 
a bilingual program is to involve an immersion approach. on the 
Canadian model, it means segregating the children from native 
speakers. There are ^legal problems with any such approach, as 
well as practical ones, in convincing' parents that their chil- 
dren are not being "ghettoized." 

Second* in the Canadian model, all the children are at the 
same level, in their initial knowledge of French — they know none 
or. almost none. This is not true *foi the English of many chil- 
dren who are in bilingual programs in the United States. Many 
Spanish-speaking children, for example/ have been exposed to-' 
English unsystematically^nce they were born. Such children * 
are likely to have different degrees of fluency in English when 
they enter school, and this means that a*? important social psy- 
chological assumption of immersion programs is no'c met: that all 
children start at the same point so that no child feels inferior 
to others in language skills. 

. > " * < 

Third, children in the Canadian .immersion programs never 
attain tne level of French proficiency that native * French- 
speaking children possess. The immersion children are compared 
with each' other; they are not compared with native speakers. 
, This is not true fori children in bilingual programs in the U#S. 
These children are Expected to attain native-like proficiency so 

* <* 
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that they can e^ter, and have equal educational opportunities 
in, the regular ail-English curriculum* 

• ' ! * 



- In short, fundamental differences between the Canadian situ- 
ation and the situation "in the U.S. make one doubt that immer- 
sion programs on the Canadian model will work in this country. 
However, some variant of this model may turn, out to be an effec- 
tive-approach. Certainly experimentation is needed. There is 
no reason why bilingual education should be limited to any one 
Tnstructional model. In fact, as we shall now see, diversity 
has bsen the rule in this country. 



Language Instruction in Bilingual Classrooms 



Bilingual programs in the U.S, range from individual tutor- 
ing to magnet' bilingual schools. There is a\so substantial 
variation in # such practices as tracking bilingual students 
according to ability groups, segregation, and pullout criteria 
(Seelye and Navarro, 1977). Some schools use an itinerant 
9 teacher design, with students receiving individual or group 
tutoring in their first language while remaining in the main- 
stream classroom. Tn*e commitment of the individual school to 
the biciiltural aspect of bilingual education varies '(Escobedo, 
1978; Hernandez-Chavez, 1979). For the most part r programs are 
designed to be transitional in nature, with the goal of pro- ^ 
viding the child with sufficient Qiglish-language skills to move 
into the mainstream curriculum as early as possible. One of the 
'central considerations for school districts is in the per- 
student costs associated with bilingual programs; here again one 
finds marked variation from district to district (e.g., Danoff, 
1978; Garcia, J976j Smith ao$ Smith, 1978)*. j 



Instructional Models 



There are at least four major models of bilingual 
instruction: 



(D Transitional Bilingual Education. By this is meant a model 
in which the subject matter Is taught (at least in part) in 
the child's first language until it ds thought that tile 
* child's English is good enough for participation in the 
regular classroom. Sometimes separate instruction in Br\g- 



lish as a second language is given to facilitate the tran- 
sition to English* In some settings^ the child's first 
language* is gradually phased out and English is phased in. 
The ultimate goal is to place the child in the regular 
English classroom, but the specific characteristic of this 
method is the use of the, child's first language 'until the 
child is ready for an English-only classroom. This distin- 
guishes the model from* a "submersion" approach (which is 
not a model of bilingual education), where children are 
exposed only to English for all classes* 



(2) Maintenance Blllnnual^Education . In this model, the ulti- 
mate goal is a bilingual individual fluent in both the first 
and the second languages. Instead of phasing out instruc- 
tion in the first language, as in; transitional bilingual 
education, instruction is continued 'in the first language, 
although the use of the first language may change froth 
serving as a medium of instruction to being taught as sub- 
ject matter (e.g., Spanish language arts class). 



gllsh as a Second language (ESL).. This model places * 
linguistic minority students in regular instruction for most 
of the day, but has them pulled out fpr special instruction 
in' English. Another approach is to uSe a special curriculum 
designed to teach English as a second language. , 




(4) Immersion . In this model, all instruction is given in the 
child's second language. Immersion differs from submersion 
in a number of important ways (see^above). it also differs 
from transitional bilingual education in that the child's 
first language is maintained tfirough special instruction in 
that language. % 



In spite of the large number of studies that have been 
carried out on bilingual education, we still do not know what 
models of bilingual education are more appropriate for different 
subgroups of linguistic minority children, there has simply not 
been enough systematic research comparing different models* 
This contrasts sharply with the Canadian experience, where care- 
ful, large-scale studies have been carried »out on the effective- 
ness of immersion programs. 



I 



Language Use 



Turning now to the question of language use in the bilingual 
classroom, we find a similar lack of systematic research. We do 
know that there is considerable variation in bilingual lesson 
delivery approaches. Some classrooms are organized around an 
alternate language approach, where the teacher delivers a lesson 
one day (or at one time) in one language and #ien another day 
(or another time) in the other language. Another approach is to 
use concurrent translation, where the teacher immediately trans- • 
lates what is said in one language into the o"her. The intent 
of these approaches is to provide the same amount of information 
in both languages. It often happens, however, that children 
"tune out* when instruction is in a language they do not, under- 
stand, since they know that the same information' will be given 
i^their first language (Wong-Fillmore, in press). Furthermore, 
Legarreta (1977) found that the concurrent: translation method 
did not promote equal information in both languages, but .that I 
teachers used English 70 percent of the time. In both the 
alternate -days and the concurrent translation approaches, the 
teachers used English as the* primary language to* correcting 
children. 



Townsend (1974) coded the speech of 30 bilingual teachers 
and aides of Spanish-speaking children in a Texas school and 
found that they used more questions in Spanish and praised more 
in English. There was more rejecting of students' answers in 
Spanish, and more di recti ves*were used during English lessons'. 
There were irore total responses during lessons in Spanish, but 
more student-initiated responses during English lessons. Unfor- 
tunately, this study has not been* replicated in other situa- 
tions* 



Erickson, Cazden, and Carrasco (1979) noted* that teachers in 
the^ bilingual classes they observed shifted language depending 
on the content of the^ activity^ Math activities, for example, 
seemed to permit more noninstructional talk — which took place in, 
' Spanish— whereas reading tended to be in the students 1 nondomi- 
nant language— English. One practical determinant of the lan- 
guage used .for particular content areas is the availability of 
instructional materials. 



Cazden (1979) has suggested that science activities be used 
in a bilingual classics as a vehicle for second language learn- 
ing, since such activities involve the manipulation of objects , 
and clear referents to words and instructions. However, there 
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is a danger in restricting the <Jomains,in which first and second 
languages are used. Exclusive use of the- second language m 
science and mathematics courses would, seem to imply that the 
non-English first language has no place in the^modern technolog- 
ical world. As Fishman and Lovas (1970) have pointed out,, such 
limiting implications have been consistently rejected by na- 
tional protest oovenents since the wid-19th century. : 

la a stud? of language use in a bilingual class robe, -Shulta 
(1975) reported on a combined first and second grade classroom 
in a suburb of Boston with 40 native Spant^h-speaking students. 
There^pere four teachers, two of whom were* native Spanish speak- 
ers and two of whoa were .native English speakers. Instruction* 
in the clasrroom was in both Spanish and English. Nonetheless, 
there was an important difference in usages 

(Teachers 1 language -oseT leaves txie with the impression 
that. English was the language which was considered to 
be somehow "natural, * while Spanish was always used in 
a "marked" way. That is, someone was; addressed in Eng* 
lish, unless the person did 'not speak Qigllsh very • - 
well; something was said in English, unless it coul^ 
not be, as in a Spanish language arts lesson; Spanish 
was used only* if it was absolutely necessary to do so. 
The "hidden Agenda* of this classroom, then, was that 
it was advantageous to use English, and not advanta- 
geous to use Spanish lp. 18). 



In a study of teachers, in bilingual programs in the Austin, 
Texas school district, 'it was reported that 36 percent of the 
bilingual teachers conducted none or almost none of their 
instructional activities in Spanish (Ward-Haquel, 1974). What 
effect does such, an approach h&ve on second language learning? 
The "direct* method has fc*en widely used in adult foreign lan- 
guage instruction; how useful is such a aethod *with children? 
^gain, one confronts the issues relating to submersion vs. 
i^ersion programs? Can the direct method approximate the bene- 
fits of immersion without leading to the disadvantages of the 
discredited submersion model? The answer probably depends upon 
characteristics' of the students, the teacher, and the situation 
in a given classroom. 



Curriculum Features 



We turn now to the question of curriculum features and spe- 
cific language-teaching tech- .ques. One central issue relating 
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to curric\*l<*a is the availability of appsoprL^te^^cejrials* 
C*r*gone (*9?6) has sad* the important point that the dtf ference 
b***«w*n the varieties of Spanish spoken by students, especially 
H^Tcan African students,, and the variety of Spatiish used in 
t^xtboofca has pfrdagogic&u &£d psychological issplieauona* X? 
th*'t**s used *n thtf;cid$s,«fc*as fios reflect, the variety of 
Spanish 5ft* child ^ familiar idth, this child will be'eonfused' 
and tears uv^ vtn btt hindered* IVrtheF»Qj:e, children aiy 4»gm 
fe&X' sfca$ their .own, Sfcanist^ is jw^eW* inferior* 

» - - i V j. 

Th«e tea baeh a great d&al of progress in t/ro development 
$f teaching serials r for bilingual pro^ra&s., especially for 
African Indian groups <BUC Clearinghouse cm BarJLy 

;c*ilid>o«3d l^acAUQAr t9^5i Kichigan Stat* Department of Educa,- 
xion* t97S*, ttattsdal Indian Edbcaiiort Association, 19751* 
itaadiivf mi* rials How. b?en prepared in*?»niiterate Indian Xan~ v 
g-aaga* (SpolsHy, 19731 „end a Dlese»lftoti#n Centre for Bilingual- 
@ieai£3rai Education h&a been established to select, reproduce, 

.arel distribute p*& ject -developed *» tor la la tq bilingual pco^rana 
i^ir^^b^t the cetmtry {Svanjjon, 1974)* .Putheraore, mterials 
have bsess tteWloped for sensitising teachers x$ the values of 
stu*ien**« iron different cultural backgrounds *\, - - / 

• "* * * « 

*• * v *" »* * 

*s is not fcnow t& *<hat extent the eurricu^ua should stress 
f^real ins&^cti©** .in the sa^nd language* Hatch (197?) . 
*rgu«d that theifo is little evidence to supper u the ^ose of for- 
mal language instruction l# t& lingua? classroosas, 'but Pauls ton 
disagreed and cUed afcideni tsatirony that formal in-* 
* tract! on wan extreswiy helpful to the**? learning the second 
lar*gjage» It b& that £i$,age of the children la a factor 
hera> vtth Vlder (junior and senior, fclqhS. students pr otittng 
©ore fro* forsal instruction* ^ : * r - 

■ ' s v V. J* ^ *, 

, It „ 
_ no attention hae been given to remediation techniques 

in bilingual claasroocia* ^ Teache^a are* usually feonfrontcd with 
t]N# f» /' taa of dsalin.^ *^fch atadenta at vastly different levels 
of ability in Eolith* tittle is knovn'about techniques for 
*speftdmg up* .tile language acquisition pcocea^ in childfren vhooe 
^c^nceptual )tnowlelge runt ahead of their second language abili- 
%ies. % Jkrr has audi research beer* Jevoted children in bllin- 
gual prograsss *pQcial problems— e«g» # those requiring 
«S*e£h language thecap>* lenders (1965) and Kagy (1972) 
Haim both ftot«d the mpo stance oj, reiaediajuen in the biling^aal 
nriftic«4l« # 'btft there have fosen iev studies on this topic. 



Unfortunately, there has been Uttlc research on the ifse* of 
various language- teaching techniques, syct) as gases, dlaloguea, 
drills* and the like, in biUng^aLclassroo^s. Abovu all, the 
Jftnd of information tpachers would nost UJke to have — informa- 
tion about grade-specific and subject-speci^c teaching oathoda 
for use in bilingual class rooas — is sitaply not available. 

• .To auisaarire vrhar hasten said so far about language 
instruction in bilingual classrooasi (1) There are a number of 
aotfels of bilingual education, but 4,t is not known which sodels 
are best for vhich children. (2) We have aoae information 
about actual language use by teachers in bilingual schools, but 
we know little aboUt what constitutes optical language, usfe on 
the part of a teacher for children with different language * 
skills. (3) Finally, we know aloost nothing definitive about 
how to structure the curriculum for, children In bilingual class- 
rooms *or about specific teaching ©ethods or techniques. 



Classroog Cooposition 



A practical question confronting bilingual cducatoVs is the * 
desirable ratio of teacher and teacher aides to students. The 
tsore aaall-group tutoring the greater the nec^d for paraprofcs- 
sionals and aides. Spanish-speaking and Indian children see© to 
profit froa teaall-groitp work (Cazden ot ai., 1980; John, 1972; 
Philips, 19725, suggesting that the characteristics of the stu- 
dent population aie important in deciding ratio questions. 

/ 

Although the use of paraprofessionals in bilingual prograns 
is a widespread policy (Patterson, 1976; Seely*. and Navarro, 
1977), aost of the duties of bilingual teacher a. des.tend to be 
of a noninstructional nature, and the .skills of h .ingual para- 
professionals are o£ten,not fully utilized, Furthermore, the 
sc^ale-of aides is often poor, especially in cases where sala- k 
ries are low and funding contingencies uncertain* 



Pro^ the point of view of the language learner, the Ideal 
situation iJi one in which there are mny fluent speakers of the. 

. targeC language with whoa interaction is possible. A saajor 
problem for language learners is getting enough exposure to *fche < 
new language and getting, enough practice speaking it with people 

t who know the language ,uell enough to provide appropriate feed- 
back. Evan when there, are aides and classmates' who are willing 
and ready to povide input and feedback, not all second language 
learners are able to avail themselves of this assistance. Soae 
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learners lack the social skills needed to initiate contact with 
English-speaking classmates (Wong-Fillmore, in press). 



Tne experience with submersion programs in this country 
suggests that when linguistic minority children are in a class- 
rooms environment that does not meet their roseds for appropriate 
input and feedback, the result is frustration and failure. The 
tendency in such .a situation is for teachers, to focus their 
attention on the; ^inguistic majority students and* to expect 
little of the linguistic minority students. * 



, ' Even* in bilingual class rooms , however, it is possible for 
linguistic minoritv children to experience frustration and fail- 
ure *when their language needs are not net. Teachers and ax^es 
typically do not haW the time to provide each child with pri- 
mal amounts of input; and feedback through one-on-one interac- 
tion. Especially in\opert classrooms, where much of the learning 
takes place in group \activi ties e children have to vie for the 
teacher's or aide's attention. In this situation, children may 
learn very little English. In her observations of such a class- 
room, Wong-Pillnore (ih press) found that the children inter- 
acted with one another W they^went afcou;!^ their largely individ- 
ualized learning activities each day, but* that they did so in 
their first language. The result was that the'y used little or 
no English in the classroom and ended the year knowing little 
English.- 



In contrast, children learned well ,in a classroom in which 
whole-class and small-group\ learning activities were teacher- 
directed. Ihe 'teacher's language was shaped to the child's 
needs'; children were called On freguently to respond, either 
individually or as a group. YThe teacher rarely mixed languages, 
but occasionally^ used the children's first language to explain 
concepts that could not ke demonstrated nonverbally and would be 
difficult for, the children to Understand In English. % 



This is not to imply, howeveV, that teacher-directed class- 
rooms are the best means of assuring successful acquisition of 
English. Wong-Fillnore also reported th^t successful second 
language learning took place i*i aWassroom in which student 
interaction was promoted, so that \n addition to the teacher's 
input and feedback, students were cutting much exposure to the 
language from fellow classmates as well. 1 
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In short, it appears thafe classroom composition — the 
teacher/aide-to-student ratio and the nature of the class (e.g., 
teacher -directed or focused on individualized instruction 
through small-group work) T -is less important than the quality of 
information and responses children receive. Successful second 
language learning depends not only on the amount of*English that 
children are exposed to but also on how the language is used. 
These factors, rather than classroom composition as such, are 
critical. « * 



Classroom Interaction Patterns 



We come now to the question of hjw the organization of par- 
ticipant structures affects second language learning in a bilin- 
gual classroom. Ethnographic analyses of bilingual classrooms 
have shQKnJthat _the norras for in- class interaction do not neces- 
sarily correspond to" the* ncSrraS of ^ Xfre comuntty. van Hess " 
(1981), in observing an Athabaskan Indian teacher with six stu- 
dents, found tfiat the ease of transition from the. previous les- 
son into the reading lesson depended on the degree of congruence 
between student and teacher communication patterns. Similarly, 
Boggs (1972) reported that Hawaiian children perceived it as 
basically unpleasant and ris^y to answer individually directed 
inquiries from teachers; if 'the teacher address ecUthe whole 
group, it was safe to respond as a member^Qf^the group. 

, In comparing Indian and non-Indian students** verbal partici- 
pation under different classroom conditions, Philips (1972) 
found that the JnjTi-an children showed relatively less w^lfing- 
ness to perform pr participate verballyswhen they had to soeafc 
alo'ne in front of other students. On the other hand, the Indian 
Children wore more filing than non-Indian students to parties 
pate in o^oup activities that did not crWte a distinction be- 
tween individual performer and audience* Furthermore, they 
preferred to determine for themselves how they were to talk and 
what they, were to say rather than to follow the teacher's guid- 
ance, such cultural interactional patterns are" at odds wi'th 
those of the traditional American classroom, where the student's 
^eply to the teacher's questions provide the one means for the 
teacher to evaluate the student's performance* In our system 
the teacher needs to know how much . of the material the students 
have learned. It is not group but individual progress with 
which teachers are expected to be concerned. 

As Me nan (1979) has noted, success in school can be gauged 
both in terms of academic knowledge and interactional comae- 
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tence. To be a competent member in a classroom community, the 
child must learn how and when to communicate wxt-Ji others and 
must be able to -interpret the language, behavior-, rules, and- 
other normative dimensions of classroom life. We do not know to 
what extent interactional competence is "teachable, " but to 
begin to get a handle on this issue it would be important to 
define as clearly as possible the pattern of participant struc- 
ture>that governs a bilingual classroom. 

A ' ' A 

Cazden et al. (1980) studied a first-grade Chicano bilingual 
classroom where tfje children and the teacher came from the same 
Mexican American' community, and reported that the classroom 
interaction conformed to Mehan's (1979) description ofjain— - 
stream cXassrobm discourse, what distinguished l»Xs*class from 
mainstream_clas.s„es.-.was -the fpequent expression of carina, a ; * 
close and caring personalized relationship between teacher and 
student, 1 characterized by in-group forms of address, frequent 
use of diminutives, reminders to the children of nprms of inter- 
personal respect, and expressions of the teacher's knowledge of 
her children's family life. .The sense of a shared cultural 
identity appeared to have had a positive effect. Cazden wrote 
in her field notes? 



I have never seen, as well-functioning a first-grade 
society. By this 1 mean the extent to which the chil- 
dren know where and when dnd what to do; there is a 
minimum time spent in giving directions; . ..little if 
any need for negative sanctions; maximum task focus on 
the part of the children. And yet all this without any 
sense of strong miUtary-type discipline, the children 
can take "time. out H to chat or dance and never get out 
of control (Cazden et al./ 1980, p. 4). 



Most educators recognize the importance of cultural appro- 
priateness for smooth classroom functioning and would agree with 
the principle that teaching should start from where the child 
is. „ indeed, the schools have recently attempted to address 
issues of cultural (differences. But while a classroom teacher 
might respect^religious beliefs and cultural customs, she may, 
without knowing itrviolate the interactional contexts in which 
people prefer to learn and to demonstrate what they have learned 
(Cazden et al. , 1980). 



This chapter can be summarized in one sentence: Not enough 
is known about second language learning* in bilingual classrooms. 
There are many reasons for this, the principal one -being the 
diversity in bilingual education in the U.S. Bilingual educa- 
tors are dealing with childrten from different language back- 
grounds, with differentiabilities in English, from different 
home ^environments.^ Jhere ars a wide variety of approaches to 
bilingual education— liittle ^consensus exists, even within the 
same school, as to how to deal with Children learning English as 
a second language. ^Obviously, more systematic research is 
needed in this arear?not the kind of one-shot evaluation study, 
that typifies the . field of bilingual education, but long-term 
studies of language instruction in bilingual classrooms. 

r- 1 

Some implications of this discussidh: ~ ) 

(1 ) A child in a bilinguaI^classr6om is engaging in two major 
learning tasks: learning the language of the school and 
learning the second language. All children have to adjust J 
to the requirements of the "formal" language of the school; 
bilingual children have^tc learn tihis formal language in a 
second language. Furthermore, linguistic minority children 
may not hate been prepared by their home environment for 
the task o : learning to deal with decontextualized language 
•to the extent that linguistic majority^children from higher 
socioeconomic backgrounds have been. She task of learning 
to read xs much more difficult tor the child whp "has never 
been read to, than for the child from a ^highly literate * 
home. Bilingual teachers need to be sensitive to these 
differences if they are to give individual children the in- 
struction they need* • " - 



(2) It is obviously important not to move linguistic minority % 
children out of bilingual programs prematurely. This*, of 
course, is not theNressage that financially hard-pressed> 
administrators {or legislators) want to hear. Yet we are 
not providing children" with equal educational opportunities 
i!f we put ^ them in a situation where they cannot cope and * 
are, destined to frustration and failure. Teachers should 
be aware of the "linguistic facade phenomenon 1 *— of the need 
to distinguish between superficial ability in a language 
and the ability to deal with that language in a decontex- 
*tuali?.ed; and abstract manner. This second aspect of lan- 
guage ability takes time to develop. This does not mean 
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that children must sta- *n bilingual ^programs forever, but 
that it is better to err on the, side *of keeping a child in 
a .program too long than to push the child out prematurely; 
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(3) There is no one approach to bilingual education that will 
best promote the second language learning of all children. 
This would seem to be a fairly obvious conclusion, but the 
proponents of ona method or another constantly claim that 
only their approach should be universally- employed, m 

• some situations — for example, where the children in a 
school or district come from many language/ba<#g rounds —a 
pull-out ESL approach might be appropriate and effective. 
Translation might be effective with certain children, but 
not **ith others. In some communities, a. transitional 
approach may be preferable; in others a maintenance 
approach may be more iri r line with community goals. 

(4) *No matter what the approach, there is good reason <to sup- 

, pose that those children who receive the input and feedback 
they need to progress in the secqnd language will do so* 
9 those who .do not, will not. Earlier, we made the point-. 
. that teachers must do what they can to see that children* 
are motivated to oomiiiu^icate in the second language. * 
Motivation may in fact be fostered through special language 
programs. 

(5) Classroom structures and interaction patterns that are most 
successful in eliciting student participation are those 
that result when the methods, of interaction chosen by the 
teacher are most congruent with the studeat's expectations 
of culturally appropriate bmhavior. ^ Ethnographic -studies 
demonstrate the need^ to take cultural norms and expecta- 
tions into account in the classroom. Successful classroom . 
management depends upon common undei s tandiAg of the roles - 
and responsibilities of the teacher and of the [student— 
roles and responsibilities that are culturally defined. 



Suggestions for Further 'Reading 

• * 

Material, on the distinction between the language of the .ome an* 
the language cr the school: ' f 
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Chapter- 3 

* * 

RESEARCH METHODS, IN*CHILD SECOND LANGUAGE ACQUISITION* 



The focu^ of this chapter is on the ways in which research- 
ers have gone about getting answers to the questions that con- 
cern them abou£ child second language acquisition* These 
questions, can be relatively specific— for example, about the 
acquisition of certain linguistic forms^-or relatively general— 
for example, about .the effectiveness of particular approaches to 
bilingual education. The research methods vary accordingly, 
from detailed studies of individual learners to large-scale , 
testing involving hundreds of bilingual classrooms, ml this 
chapter, we st>all look at three types of research: (1) studies 
of the leaning process, (2) research on language assessment,, 
and (3) evaluation research on the effectiveness of bilingual* 
programs. 



„ Studies of the Second Language Learning Process 

•qjhere are* a number of ways to go about studying the process 
ofi second language learning in children. One is to observe in- 
dividual children over time, recording their utterances, as in 
the so-called "diary" method, which has been frequently employed 
. in studying bilingual children who 'are raised from birth with 
two languages. This method is useful with youn^ children whose 
utterances are fairly simple; it is more difficult to apply with 
older children whose utterances quickly beqome fairly complex. 



Instead, researchers involved in longitudinal research with 
older children do not attempt, to "get ,every thing down. - In the 
Ravem (1974) and the Wode {1978) studies, for example, the in- 
vestigator took ^language samples systematically, over time, and 
then examined these samples for changes in specific construc- 
tions such as the negative or interrogative. The focus in such 
research is on the developmental sequences that one finds in 
individual learners or groups of learners. 



Longitudinal case-study research is limited in that typi- * 
cally only one or a few subjects are studied at a time. As a 
result/ the question of generalization remains problematic. -How 
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is one to ensure that the pattern found in one or a few; children 
is universally true pi all children learning a second language? 
As we* saw in the discussion of developmental sequences, there 
seem to be some regularities, but there are significant except 
tions» * 



Because of the limitations of longitudinal case studies, 
some investigators have looked cross-sectionully at second lan- 
guage learners* The focus in this research is on determining 
how much variation exists in the general patterns of acquisition 
when many learners are examined at dirffc-^nt points in their 
development* Two lines of research using the cross-sectional 
approach have been particularly important for our understanding 
of child second language learning: the "morptteme studies 1 * and 
"error analysis. " Their Importance, it turns out, may be more 
methodological than substantive. > " , 



Thfe "Morpheme-" studies 

" \ " 

1 The morpheme research is based ort the work of Brown (1973), 
who found that children learning* English as a first language 
follow a common "invariant" sequence in ^e acquisition of 14 
functor words, e*g*, noun and verb inflections, articles, auxi- 
liaries t copulas, and prepositions* In a* number of studies of 
child second l anguage learners, Dufcay and Burt (1973, ,1974b) 
found that second language learners, regardless of their first 
language , followed a similar developmental sequence/ 



Dulay and Burt (1973)- used the Bilingual Syntax Measure 
(Burt, Dulay, and fte^rnandez, 1975) to elicit* speech samples from 
151 Spanish-speaking children living In I&juana, Mexico; Cali- 
fornia; and New York* Even though the three groups differed in 
their exf oaura to English r they shewed roughly the .same patterns 
in their use of the functors ^ obligatory contexts .These pat- 
terns wete similar to, but sonmnat different from, the pattern* 
Brown had observed xn monolingual children* Dulay and Burt 
attributed thi* dif f e "ones to the cognitive abilities of phil- 
dren.at different stages of their development* k . 



Xn a subsequent study, Dulay and Burt (1974b) compared Chi- 
nese- and Spanish-speaking en i Id re n in their use of. 11 &iglish> 
functors to determine whether the accuracy order was the same 
for children from different linguistic backgrounds. The find- 
ings indicated that there was a Kigh degree of similarity across 
language groups* This research was interpreted as suggesting 
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fch'at universal cognitive mechanisas"~are the fcasis for the 
child*s organization of the target language and that it is 
second language system, rather than the first language, tha 
guides the acquisition process. 



, The Morphea*, studies- have come under attack from a number of 
directions* The findings ma> be instrument-specific* Porter 
(1977) gave, the Bilingual Syntax Measure to monolingual English- 
•speaking children and found that they displayed an acquisition 
order mot* resembling the order found in second language , learn-' 
ers than the order Brown {1973) had found in first language 
learners of English, Since the Bilingual Syntax /Measure was the 
instrument -used, in most of the morpheme research, the findings 
might be an artifact of the use of this instrument* 

* * [ 

r Furthermore, ^the findings of the morpheme studies are not, 
. strictly speaking, related to acquisition sequence, but rather 
to accuracy of use, since the studies are cross-sectional in 
nature, and measure the percent of tines subjects supply mor- 
phemes correctly in obligatory contexts (McLaughlin, 1978). 
Several „ longitudinal studies have yielded orders of acquisition 
that did not correlate- with the orders of accuracy of use 
obtained in crcas-sectional research (Hakuta, 1976; Huebner, 
1979; Rosansky, 1976). . ' * 

.There la also the possibility that the learner^ first 
language pl^ya an important role in determining the order in* 
which second language learners acquire English mofphemes. 
Hakuta and Cancino (1977) fiave^ argued that the semantic complex- 
ity of the morphemes my vary depending 'on the learner's native 
language. They cited, research that indicated that where a 
second language learner' 1 s- first language does not make-the sane - 
discriminations as the target language, more difficulty in 
learning to use these morphemes occurs than is the case for 
learners whose first language makes the semantic discriminations 
(e.g., Pathman, 1975; Hakuta, 1976) • * ' 

* 

Error Analysis > * ' , 

/ 

Initially, the argument "from the error analysis studies was 
that first and second language v learning involve common proc-* 
.esses. Dulay and fcirt {19?2, 1974a) citedT the evidence of case 
studies and cross-sectional research that „ indicated that the 
majority of errora that^childron make reflect the influence of + , 
the target second language" more than the child 1 s first language.* 
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For example, data from Spanish-speaking children who were learn- 
ing English showed that the majority of errors were developmen- 
tal, in nature — that is, most errors were of the type that 
monolingual children make when they are acquiring English (Dulay 
and Burt, 1972). Even errors that presumably reflect the 
child's first language could, Dulay and Burt argued, just as % 
well reflect overgeneralizations, which' though not found in tne 
speech of monolingual children, do correspond to strategies 
used by monolingual children. 'For instance, errors such as 
"Now she's putting hers clothes on" are not found in "the speech 
of native | speakers of English, but could be overgeneralizations* 
by the second language learners of the English possessive /-s/. 
In contrast, overgeneralizations reflecting Spanish construc- 
tions such as % "bigs rouses" and "tails Soys" were not found in 
the data* - * 



In a subsequent study, Dulay and Burt (1974a) examined 
Speech samples from Spanish-, Chinese-, Japanese-, and Norwe- 
gian-speaking" children acquiring English as a second language. 
The^ types of mistakes these children made were strikingiy simi- 
lar. Dulay and Burt argued that the similarity of errors 
^reflected the use "of a "creative construction" process, similar 
to chat used by child first language learners. In this process 
children gradually reconstruct rules for the speech they hear, 
guided by strategies that derive from putative innate mechanisms 
that cause them to formulate certain types' of hypotheses about 
the language. system being acquired, until the mismatch between 
* what they are exposed to and what they produce is resolved. 



Like the morphecw studies, the early research on error anal- 
ysis has come under fire* Schachter and Celce-Murcia (1977) 
have, pointed out* that it is -difficult to be certain precisely 
what type of error a second language learner is making or why 
the learner makes, it. jne and # the same error can frequently be 
attributed to inrtralingual (reflecting developmental mistakes 
found in monolingual speakers") and interlingual factors 
(reflecting the influence of the learner's first language). 
•Indeed, this may not fce an either^or propositions there is evi- 
dence that some errors are the result of the interaction of both 
factors (Andersen, 1978). 



Hakuta and Cancino (5977) have argued that error analysis 
rests on the questionable assumption that an arror is an " 
appropriate unit of analysis. Research indicating that errors 
in_a second language learner's, corpus are predomi nan tly % Intra - 
lingual and :<ot interlingual usually involves coding the 
omission^ of h?gh frequency morphemes— e.g. , touhs, and verb in- 
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flections and the verb to be— as intra lingual errors, since 
interlingual errors often involve large constituents or changes' 
in word order, Haxuta and Cancino maintain -,that the relative- * 
opportunity of occurrence of the two types in not equivalent. 
Furthermore, it may well be that second language learners simply 
avoid certain li,ngtiistic structure's on which they would be 
likely to make errors (Schachter, 1374) • It Is conceivable , that 
cuch avoidance tendencies reflect structural differences between 
their first 1 'language and the~* target language. 



Another problem with the error analysis research is that it 

is" typically based on crosses actional samples* There are rela- 
tively few studies that examine whether specific errors are. 
prevalent at specific points in time^or whether certain errors 
persist longer than others.. Th$ptT is some evidence that inter;*, 
lingual, errors appear prjLmarilirat the early adages of develop- 
ment (Taylor, 1975\ and that they, occur when learners are faced 
with particularly intransigent problems (Wode, t978). • 



To summarize, a similar reaction occurred in both the 
morphea* studies and the error analysis studies f The initial . 
studies, indicating that the acquisition of grammatical con- 
structions followed the same developmental sequences for first 
and second language learners, was replaced by aj^more tempered 
view. It did not always seem to be the case that first and 
second language learning follow similar patterns, and, in, any 
event, the research was methodologically suspect. Currently, as 
we saw earlier, there seems to be some consensus that there are 
both similarities and differences between first and second lan- 
guage learning. . 



Experimental Approaches 



One of the reasons for the appeal of cross-sectional 
approaches to child second language research was the availabil- 
ity of enough instances of the constructions one wished to 
study, in contrast to the longitudinal studies. The Bil'.ngual 
Syntax Measure assured that each child >x>uld provide information 
about the specific morphemes under investigation. A number of 
other techniques have been used to explore the child 9 s ability 
with respect to specific aspects of language use. 



For example, in a study we mentioned briefly earlier, Nata- 
licio and Katalicio (1971) used Berko*s (1958) method to deter- 
mine the rules children followed for forming English plurals* 
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Berko gave the child a nonsense word and a picture that corre- 
sponded to that word. The child's task was to iom a new co»- 
Joi nation, using the nonsense ward as a starting point* Foe 
example, the child might see a picture of a "tor* and be asked 
to nane a picture with two of these creatures* Or the child 
oight see a nan who is "spewing" and who did the sane thing 
yesterday. Then the child would be asked to tell what the nan V 
did yesterday. Hie technique is useful to test the child's abi- 
lity to exteVid knowledge of sorphological rules to new cases. 

Another approach is to ask a child to retell in a second 
language a story told in the first language, this procedure 
also enables the researcher to detertaint* the child's ability to 
deal with specific constructions, since the story can be phrased 
so as to require the use of these constructions (e.g., posses- 
sives, negatives, plurals). However, the chi^d cay be able to 
avoid using* the constructions ingestion by paraphrasing or 
retelling the story in a different, nanner. This technique also 
depends -"too greatly on the child's ability to reoenber details. 

Recently the case has been evade tor the use of alniature 
artificial language experiments to get at the way in which 
second language* learners formulate the rules of a target lan- 
guage (McLaughlin, 1980b). Learning a siiriiaturq artificial lan- 
guage is like learning a second language in that the leather 
cones to the task already knowing a first language and having 
t-hat language to fall back on. Examining the strategies learn- 
ers use with a'nihiature language allows the researcher to 
exanine specific aspects of the learning process, while at the 
sane time holding ott s r aspects constant. For exanple* the 
niniature language could be so constructed as to be very dif- 
ferent from tor si'nilar to) the child's first language. In 
which case does the child learn the fastest, and does the fir*t 
language interfere nore in one case than in the o^rfSr? 

Tarone (1979) has saade the important point that style / 
shifting occurs when the sape person responds in different con- 
• texts. This is probably the reason why son£ researchers Jjave 
reported different patterns of results in natural axid experi Den- 
tal situations (e.g.; Felix, 1977? Shatc# 1977). The i«re 
attention the learner is paying to speech and the pore for&al 
the situation, the sore speech seess to be "invaded* by the. 
first language and the nore interference errors (Tarone, 1979} • 
This is obviously a serious issue when generalizing froo the 
results of experimental research and is one reason why it Is 
best to use a nusber of taathods, including observation of 
naturally occurring speech, to assure a core adequate view of 
the language -learning. process.. 
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7 rnera tea «a«y different bilingual clatsroo&s in the United 
T'Mieit ...In .fag*,,, it in safe tn say fnat..mch ^lJo>r<w^t la 



jwi^. la viev of this diversity, t» it possible to provide <i 
# 44*3a*t* analysis of *taat happens in the hi Ungual claosroon—or 
!n any <rias&r^*o«, for that *«uet? Obviously, to understand 
*fi*r. .30** on ijp the class rooa requires a broad perspective, it 
it n&t «w^^h "to sake tin* samples of the freq^ncy of sct:nr- 
rens* »rf ^rfcain^ categories behavior* This is a ta^iruun?, 
bat f*sH An approach it not likely to capture the flavor of tfva: 
inne* U£e e*f the »c\*jol*. £y treating the bahavior the 
t*a*2h#?r and she student «S isolated arvd discrete activities, 
iKtaprxttv** i* test aboaiuthe sequential llov of slassrooci 
*e***ttges and about Shi* feedback process that occurs in the 
i*t*ra?Uv* change* fcor do ti*se-tarpling tabulations take 
action* of ?be surrounding context of events, the goals bf the 
% pt<*zzzx m$ zt'tb9 Slasher, ar the interrelationship of nonver- 
bal t/i vott-ai behavior. 



, F*s*.*r*her* convince sfcat * sore contextual perspective is 
*#*isHL v< *sn*et*tand tne s^ial lift? f the classy oo«s have taken 
vha* -fan b*ets** $n*?mi a* an Ethnographic* approach so olessroon 
ana Vsi*» s*i&h an .approach ex&?nn*s ^.interactional activi- 
ties* *?f teachers and sbidents as socially organized events* ♦ 
twsw^ra^^ in «ens*rr*ed bath *ith the planning of educational 
ps>?t\*& the "initial te#uiad&e* upon v*uch prc^rans axe 

it is als* ^noemtjd vitn the conduct ojf t*\e prooran and 
«itn patterns nf aeaemje that ;*»erge durm'q the course of ths 



»>?^ept of et**ogr.apfty cr>£5et< fro* anthropology and, 
. »*fMr*J/ spimHin^, is a May # of dolne, aninrop^i^y. Indeed, eth- 
hsfers 10 in* *deai an^ropoio-jical C4<9n ^tady— ideal 
in tr>-ar it is oetifjr^' ive and detailed. The ,e**ui03X ap*t* r 
van*s to isak© **px*trit n»lation^Hip» end Sterns th^t ms*te^s 
l^f>n^lt» in the rcfccol context, thl?i ®eann ex i^lrfinvi 'the 
art yteVi tne &zz&i*oi and the interaction patterns of 
*T^4i -^3.1^4 *»KM»r< and* their students* 

Sn m t^f^ mere t^en a nu-ber re«4nt nth- 

^>?ra^ Ms analyses .^f Mlin^oal ^lassroons* and th# nani^er of 
s^ft s^ies i* IverMnifuf. t^e ^advant^^e of fsich research is 
>^at i^r is relatively mstro^tured ajRd allows participants to 
a«ar# «f pit^eros of taha^ior tl^a^ are "bevond the 

.^s :n*e£*-v**see*«« # * the Ji^advanta^e thAt ^1 eth- 
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nograph^demands extresdly sensitive observers, individuals *ho 
ar* able to ^liscern the subtle nuances of other people's behav- 
lor and who Ate aware? of their, own biases ana orientation,' 
Furthermore, there is u\$ question of the genera HzabiUty of 
mj&noq&phtc findings n»ong, 1980), Each ,etu3y involve? a 
tf*l3ue.45*t Of actors, and unique patterns % ot rexatiopanxps oe«* 

teachers and students* how is one to know that^ the sa»e 
br vpiart sinilar patterns exist in cither claasroons? 

• / ;v 

Ideally, research on ciaasrooa learning win take individual 
differences and situational differences into account* This 
oe/»ns identifying junctional characteristics of learners— those 
strategies and tactics thai itefme different learning styles, 
ft also taeana working out jo tajconoay of situations tnat taKee 
into account copaunication ' pressures, social relations, and the 
nafcun^of mputt Language learning is tJje result of a multi- 
plicity of * interacting factors* The success of research on 
classr&cci "learning depends on the ability of investigators to , 
identify ^relevant learner (person) variables and to determine 
hoy they int*rae* with various instructional (treatment) methods 
(Kctaughlin, 1980c)* . , ' * 

\ < - 

the *fir»t of these &* sks —identifying relevant learner char- 
acteristics—has proven fairly difficult, although there has m 
beon .sojpe rec«n^, peeress* There have been sone promising atud- 
les of individual difference^ in second language learning* in 
ehiidrc* finesse, 197#j Snow and >*oefnagei^oehie* 19/9) and on 
cognitive styles (De Aviia and Duncan i960)* We do mi know 
yery r?jch, however, about how person, variables "interact with 
treatment JwthQdB, There iaay, in fact* be a fairly cooplex 
relationship. It »ay ba that socse learners use a particular 
style bfecau&6 it has seryed thets well in the past, but cay 
switch to another style when Confronted with novel instructional 
techniques* For cxanple, students who have approached language 
learning by peaorizing the rules for graersat nay adopt new tac- 
tics when the -instructional situation Stresses cosaunication* 
Jn such a case, the treatment has affected the learning style, 
so that it is ooce appropriate jto have a dynamic «)del of learn- 
ing styles than* to view the* as static personality traits 
(McLaughlin, 1980c). 



Furthermore, a large nu&ber of other variables need to bo 
considered in research on classroom language learning* Results 
frp« native-born linguistic ainority children should be compared 
with those frees ieaugrant linguistic minority children* Stu- 
dents with different first languages froo different cultures 
should be compared. Ik> some languages interfere mta than others 
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with the acquisition of English? Then, there is the teacher 
factor: What characteristics of the teacher— age , sex, training, 
personality, creative ability, ethnicity— affeQt second language 
learning in the class room? what, are the effects of degree of 
urbanization and^ of socioeconpmic status? Jn"spite_of a great 
deal of research;©* bilingual education, we know very Uttle 
about an/'of "these /factors. An adequate predictive model will 
*most Likejy be a j^ltiVaj^ate one that takes all of these 
*f actors — and others— into account* , * 

.V. ' 



t language Assessment 

* \ major research issue in second language learning is how to 
air&ess improvement in a child's language. This question is also 
important for a number of practical reasons, since critical 
decisions about the educational future of linguistic minority, 
children ar« made on the basis of language proficiency measures. 
This was not aivays the case. It used to be that decisions 
. about the education of children were made by their parents and * 
teachers- -* 0 

* * 

One of the educational developments witnessed in the 
1970s, which has permeated every classroom and school 
district across the nafcibh?* has been the gradual in- 
creasing reliance on testing instruments rather than 
teacher judgments as sources of information for student 
jpiaceoent and assessment, indeed, teachers face a con- 
stant 'tension between validating their perceptions of 
*heCjr' students * ^ogress and that reported on standard- 
ized' achievement tests (Arias in Dicterich and Freeman, 
1979f, 1>. vii)„ 

This state of affairs is especially* apparent in the case of 
second language instruction. Part of the difficulty i a skepti- 
cism about the tests/ Teachers often find their own practical 
experience with individual students- contradicted by test re- 
sults. Furthermore, teachers are often called upon to admin- 
ister tests of which they have little understanding. They may 
also feel they are being pressured to prepare their students for 
such tests. To many teachers, the tests seem to put a premium 
on cultural values and test-taking skills that their students do 
not possess. 
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Dominance or Proficiency " - 

One approach to language testing has been to determine which 
# language is -dominant" Tor the child* Language dominance tests 
. are used to place students in non-English or EnglisJv-medium 
-reading and subject matter classes. Ye't there is no common 4. 
agreement among linguists, psycholinguists", and language test 
developers as to what constitutes "language dominance" and "lah- 
guage proficiency- (Silverman, 1976), although . there. is some 
agreement that language dominance involves *the comparison of 
skills in two or more language^ (or degree of bilingualism) , 
whereas language proficiency generally refers to the degree to 
which an individual demonstrates linguistic competence in a 
single language* 



Psycholinguists have developed a number of measures to »* * 
determine degree of bilingualism. The most common are word 
association tests and reaction time on picture-naming tasks.- 
However, most of these measures are not readily available or 
practicable for the administrator or teacher interested in 
establishing and evaluating bilingual programs a* the elementary 
school level. Furthermore, suph instruments .provide at best 
indirect evidence as to dominance and degree of bilingualism, 
since they do not attempt to measure linguistic skill in either 
language directly, but infer the relative level of overall pro- 
ficiency by measuring differential perfprmance on a quasi-lin- 
guistic task (Burt and Dulay, 197C)* 



Pesearchers within the field of education as well as testing 
companies have therefore produced language dominance instruments 
.designed to be useful to the classroom teacher* These range 
from interview Schedules to assess language use in various con- 
texts to comprehensive oral -language assessment techniques. Un- 
fortunately, there' are serious problems with all these tests 
(Dieterich and Freeman, 1979). Furthermore, dominance testing 
^ is open to the criticism that dominance in one aspect of lan- 
guage does not p*>an dominance in another. A child may be Eng- . * 
lish dominant in some situations or in, say, syntax, fcut maV .be 
Spanish -dominant in other situations or .in pronunciation 
(Silverman,* 1976). 



Host researchers today believe that' language dominance 
should be assessed via relative proficiency. As Burt and Dulay* 
J (1975) argued, it seems more advisable to rely on instruments 
assessing actual level of proficiency in both languages than on 
•instruments assessing "dominance, - in a certain sense, then, 
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the notion of language * 'dominance" is scientjlf ically meaning- 
less*/ What is important is relative proficiency. 



Indeed, even the notion of. relative proficiency may be mis- 
leading. A child can be more proficient in English than in a 
first language %|d still i not be proficient enough to go into a 
classroom where English is the sole medium of instruction. 
There are many children from linguistic minority backgrounds who 
are "English dominant. " This group consists primarily of second 
and third generation Americans or immigrants who use,. English as 
their primary means of communication. For these children, the 
important question is not wpich of their languages is dominant 
or relatively more proficient, btft whether their English is Ade- 
quate for them to participate in an all-English curriculum. 



Assessing Language Proficiency 

i 

. ■* * 

As we have just seen, language proficiency is not a unitary" 
concept. Most bilingual individuals are more or less proficient 
in different aspects of their two languages in different ^situa- 
tions. This means thAt the most adequate way of measuring lan- 
guage proficiency is through a battery of tests that measures 
communication skills, use in various*"social contexts, and lin- 
guistic structure. 0 The problem is that. such a test battery is 
likely to be long, and to require skillful administration — 
demanding time and training that busy classroom teachers lack. 
Ttye result is that practitioners will continue to use quick and 
easjc tests, in spite of the^ir proven inadequacy. * . 



The most frequently usee? tests have a Aumber of deficiencies 
(cf. Burt and Dulay, 1978; Chastain, 1979; Dieterich and Free- 
man/ 1979; Goodman, Goodman/ and Flores, 1979; Meier, 1973; 
Rosansky, 1979). One of the major deficiencies of language pro- 
ficiency tests is their lack of reliability. According to the 
committee* of ^ experts who evaluated thet.ma^or tests in use in 
bilingual education programs (Bqrdie, 1979), none of th.e tests 
provided information about all three of the critical types of 
test reliability: (1) test-retest reliability— whether re test 
scores with the same instrument correlate" with original test 
scores; (2) internal consistency reliability — whether individual 
components of the instrument are in coordination with all other 
components of the test and the test as a whole; (3) inter-rater^ 
reliability — whether different raters will provide scores that 
are consistent with each other. 
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There are similar inadequacies with test" validity. None, of 
the major tests provides sufficient information about (1) con- 
tent validity— whether the material in the test is relevant to 
the item being tested by the instrument; (2) criterion-related 
validity — whether the material in the instrument is directly 
related to similar materials used with similar groups; (3) con- 
stract validity— whether the manner in which the instrument and 
its components are constructed is closely related to tho mater- 
ial and knowledge being tested; (4) predictive validity — whether 
the test accurately predicts some 'independent but presumably 
relevant aspect of students' future performance (e.g., perfor- 
mance on standardized achievement tests or success in language- 
related skills as judged by a teacher). 

Most test£ contain serious defects in test design. The 

principal-problems j (1) quantitative measures are derived-ftom 

qualitative data— often without sufficient justification for the 
procedures used; (2) lack pf control is inferred from. lack of 
performance— failure on a test item being no sure indication 
that the student does not know or cannot use the item; (3) test 
items are not adequate indices of the student's linguistic crea- 
tivi ty— ar^often , when attempts are made to assess linguistic 
creativity, the test actually_measures imagination! or verbosity. 

There are serious problems involved in applying the tests in 
classrooms with linguistic minority children.' A. number ot 
authors have made the point that traditional testing procedures 
and instruments tend to depress the performance of such children 
(De Avila and" Kavassy, 1974b; Fishman et al., 1967; Moreno, 
1973). The tests have usually not tjeetf validated on such chil- 
dren and often contain items and language that are not under- 
stood by them, 

/ 

Related to this is the question of the nature of the testing 
situation. For many linguistic minority children, language 
testing is foreign and anxiety provoking, especially in situa- 
tions where individual competition is emphasized, in the one- 
to-one student/assessor relationship, the, student's language 
fluency tends to be less than in informal peer group settings. 
The "unnatural** character of the testing situation, and the arti- 
ficiality of responding to decontextualized stimuli .are espe»- 
cially confusing for some students, e.g., recent immigrants from 
Mexico* 



In their discussion of oral language proficiency testing, 
Burt and Dulay listed six criteria for evaluating the adequacy 
of such tests (1978, pp. 187-90): 
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The -parts of a language ^dominance test that assess 
each* language must not be mere translations of each * 
other. This reflects the facts that languages differ 
in their linguistic structure, and the distinctions 
made in one language^ arjfe not necessarily the same as 
those occurring in another language. What appear, on 
the surface to be the same, structures may be expressed 
with vastly differing degrees of complexity in two* 
different languages* 



The content of a language measure must not be outside 
the students experience or cultural customs and 
values. An example given is the use of a northern j 
winter scene with skis, sleds, a snowman, and a snow- 
ball fight. Students who have had no experience with 
northern winters are at a disadvantage because jof tKe 
unfamiliar content. 



The responses required by test items mus£ no£ violate 
convention^ of natural discourse.,. Here the example is 
the use of yes/no questions such as H rs this a pen- 
cil?" designed to elicit trie whole sentence "Yes, it 
is a pencil.** This is not the way people talk in 
natural discourse and so to require such a statement 
for a correct score on the test item unfairly penal- 
izes students for responding as they do in natural 
discourse. 



A distinction must be made between the jquantity and 
the quality 6f the student's response. ' Open-ended and 
imprecise questions lead to rewards for superficial 
verbosity and penalize students who do not understand 
the intent of the question or who are not as comfort- 
able with the examiner. 



Age and grade norms cannot be used alone in inter- 
preting bilingual test scores. A norm-referenced 
approach penalizes students because of their lack of 
contact with the language* New immigrant students 
should not be compared with students who have .always 
lived in the U.S. In order to provide meaningful com- 
parative data, the scores of linguistic minority stu- 
dents must be evaluated against the-p&rfojrmance pf 
other students of the same age and amount of exposure 
to English. 
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(6) language proficiency measures must meet tne usual psy- 
chometric requirements—especially reliability, valid- 
ity, and sampling requirements 



It is safe to say that none of the language proficiency 'instru- 
ments now i'n use in bilingual education programs meet all these 
criteria. , 



Assessing Language Proficiency in the Classroom 



Some researchers feel that language proficiency is a unitary 
concept. Oiler (1978; Oiler and Perkins, 1978) has .argued on 
the basis of a largte number of studies that "there exists a 
global language proficiency factor which accounts for the bulk 
of the reliable variance in a wide variety of language profi- 
ciency measures- (1978, p. 413). On the other hand, Covins 
(1980a) has noted that not all aspects of language proficiency 
are^ related to cognitive and literacy skills. As we saw ear- 
lier, Cummins distinguished between those skills that relate to 
the literacy-related aspecufi of language and those that relate 
to interpersonal communication. One piece of evidence in sup- 
port of Cummins 1 argument is Wells' finding (1979) that the oral 
language productioa of preschoolers is only weakly related to 
later acquisition of reading skills in school. 



Cummins is not alone in arguing against a unitary notion of 
language proficiency. Burt and Dulay have also espoused this 
position in distinguishing between linguistic manipulation 
tasks, "where the focus of the student is on performing the con- 
scious linguistic manipulation required by the task," and a 
natural communication task "where the focus of tne student is on 
communicating something to someonte else — .an idea, some informa- 
tion, or an opinion in a natural manner 14 (1978, p, 184). They 
reported that tests directed at these two aspects of language 
proficiency give quite different results in terms of the quality 
of the language produced. 



If one "subscribes to Cutovins 1 views that there is more £um 
one aspect to language proficiency and that it is the cognitive/ 
academic dimension that is closely related to the development of 
literacy skills in ffrst and second ^languages, then it is the 
measurement of this dimens ion f that is especially important in 
bilingual education programs. Among the procedures believed to 
measure cognitive/academic aspects of language are (1) lin- 
guistic manipulation tasks such as oral and written cloze tests 



and tasks of imitation, translation, substitution, and comple- 
tion and (2) measures of reading comprehension, grammar, vocabu- 
lary, dictation, free writing, and second language skills that 
are taught in a formal classroom setting* Certain aspects of 
oral discourse may also assess literacy-related skills* Cummins 
argues that measures purporting to measure, oral language skills 
may have very little in common with each other* Whereas oral 
cloze tests are likely to be good measures of cognitive/academic 
aspects of language, oral fluency measures are not* Unfortu- 
nately, most of the oral language proficiency measures now in 
use attempt to measure "natural speech" and to exclude ferom the 
test the H fprmal H variety of language that is found in the 
classroom and in textbooks. 



i 

Evaluation Research 



A major area of research in bilingual education is the area 
of program evaluation. Policy decisions at all levels are made 
on the'basis of judgments about the effectiveness of bilingual 
education • These judgments can only be made on the basis of 
careful evaluation research* * * :> , 

J * » 

The Debate about Effectiveness 



In general, larger-scale evaluation research has provided a 
rather bleak picture of the effectiveness of bilingual education 
programs. The most significant, (and widdly criticized) evalu- 
ation study was that conducted by the American institutes for 
Research (AIR) (Danoff, 1978), The AIR research was carried out 
to determine the impact of bilingual ^education on a national 
sample of gtudents in Spanish/English programs. As of 1975, the 
programs were in either their fourth or fifth year of funding 
under; Title VII. A^total of 38 sites were studied, involving 
11,500"students in' 384 classrooms in 150 schools. Children were 
tested in English and Spanish language arts, in mathematics, and 
in attitudes toward language use and school. - . 



Five months af tei the pretest, the students were, given the 
^bsttest on Bach measure. The s< ores T of children in bilingual 
programs were compared with those of 'control children»not in^ 
bilingual programs. While there was a significant improvement 
in Spanish reading for the children in the bilingual program, 
there were no gains in English or mathematics and no more posi- 
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tive attitudes toward English language uoe or 'joward school « 
Children who* experienced core group work. in bilingual classrooms 
were found to 'have better gains in mathematics, English , and 
Spanish .language skills.. The proportion of H^spanics in the 
classroom, had no effect on the scores. 1 



^estionnaires from teachers indicated that 86 percent of 
the children stayed in bilingual programs even after thejlr Eng- 
lish proficiency ras "good," This was interpreted as running 
counter to the intent of legislation on bilingual education:. 

! These findings reflect Title VTI activities which run 
counter to the "transition" approach strongly implied 
in the ESEA Title VI* legislation (Danoff, 1978, 
P« ,10). 



*( M Gooo* M proficiency was net de finely and teacKers 1 ratings are 
questionable since students in, the bilingual programs tested at 
the 20th percentile Jin reading English.) Finally* the report 
stated that the per-student cost of bilingual education programs 
was St398, as compared, with $1022 for children not in bilingual 
education programs. , . ' * 

*~ , . ^ 

% • 

These findings* did not do the cause of bilingual education 
any good^ Other large-scale evaluation research capried out at 
about the same time t>y the General Accounting Office and the 
National Institute of Education painted an equally bleak pic- 
ture. The overall impression derived from evaluation studies of 
bilingual programs on the national level is rather negative. 
These studies, however, are not wichout their problems. 

~™ "*~ " — — . — „ m 

* The principal* problem with large-scale evaluation studies 
such as the AIR, project is that they tend to treaj: trilingual 
education as an undifferentiated whole. By providing^only sta- 
tistical averaged on a national sample, the AIR report failed to 
distinguish between good and bad programs {Gray, 19^7). Nor did 
the AIR report provide information on the level of implementa- 
tion for a bilingual program* as defined in the Title VII legis- 
lation (OHlalley, 1978). As a result, it is not possible to 
* know the extent to which the " >i lingual programs" studied were 
in fact complying with criteria for a genuine bilingual program. 
This .is an especially problematic issue with respect to bilin- 
gual programs that were 1 established before adequate teacher * 
training was available and before curriculum materials had been 
developed. 
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Another* serious problem was that the initial comparability 
of bilingual and nonbilingual groups was not clearly established 
(O'Malley, .1978). The experimental ^nd control groups were not 
matched with respect to language dominance, since the bilingual' 
classrooms contained 74 percent non-English-speaking or bilin- * 
gual children, whereas the control" classrooms contained onlyj7 
percent non-English-speaking or bilingual children. 

An additional important limitation of the AIR study is that 
tha pre-* and posttest measures were made over a five-month 
period, which is a very short time to assess the effectiveness 
of a bilingual education program. Statistical procedures* espe- 
cially the use of gain scores, have been criticized by a number 
of investigators (Gray, 19?7; IDRA,« 1977; O'.JJalley, 1978). 
Questions have 'been raised about I the methods used to estimate 
pre-student cost of bilingual education programs^ (IDRA, 19771. 
It has also been argued that the procedures used -to estimate the, 
percentage of programs operating maintenance rather than tran- 
sitional programs were based on questionable and ^verifiable 
operations (O'Malley, 1978). - * *. '» 

Hore positive results have; been obtained in some smali-sjCftlaH 
evaluation studies, of speclfi^ pxbgransu* By ssall^c^^^^Ste^ 
tions* we are referring to ev^ituiticfiis^pf. ^pmit£XS^M3Zti3$tf& 
education programs. Troike (1978), toning- m.drai collected by 
the Center for Applied Linguistics, maintained that -quality 1 * 
bilingual education programs can meet the goal of providing 
equal educational opportunity for students^ from "non-Englistf 
backgrounds. He cited twelve successful programs, of which the 
following three are representative examples: 

4 , - 4 

* * «• * •* « » 

Lafayette Parish, LA (French) t> Students in gradcjs K-3 in, 
the French-English bilincyuajl program performed as well 'as or 
significantly better than a control group of students in the 
rVgular program in all , <areas tested, including reading and 
reading readiness, linguistic structures, writing, math_con- 
cepts, ana social science. 



Artesia, NM (Spanish) i On the Comprehensive T^st of Basic 
Skills, Spanish-dominant children in the bilingual program 
scored significantly higher tjum the control group . in grades 
3 and 4 in English and reading, jwhile even English-dominant 
children in the program scored nkghtf/r than their control 
group, in general, the control group children continued to 
lose positive, self-image while the bilingual program chil- 
dren maintained or increased it. * 



. ft 



Rock Point, AZ (Navajo): Stanford Achievement Tes-t scores 
frc«ul975 for'reading achievement in English in the 4th and 
5tn grades were only .6 and #5 years below* national norma, 
^ respectively, compared t5 1.3 and 1.6* years below in* 1972 
when bijingual education began. Fifth-grade reading scores 
for other BIA Navajo Area, schools (without bilingual educa-' 
, tion) are 1.6 years below Rock Point. 1976* test scores, 
showed even better results? fifth graders ware only one 
moifth below the national norm, and sixth grade rh were one^ 
% month above the national norm (cited by Troike,* 1978, m * m « f 
p - pp. .6-8). 1 



In a discussion similar to yroike's, Zappert and Cruz (1977) 
defined what they considered "quality" Bilingual education pro-j 
grams. Of the 66 findings in 3 evaluations and T2 research stud- 
. ies -that met their criteria, only 1 percent were negative, 58 
percent were positive, and 4? percent were neutral, /fcs these 
authors jpointcd out:,« a neutral effect is not a negative result 
with reapect^to bilingual 'educa tion? 

• * *" 

A non-significant effect, that students in bilingual educa- 
tion classes are learning a£ the same rate as students in 
monolingual classes , demonstrates the fact that learning in 
two languages does not interfere with a student's, academic 
and cognitive performance. Students in bilingual classrooms 
have the added advantage of learning a second language and 
culture without impeding their educational progress (p. 12). 

In short, reports^ dealing with "quality." bilingual education 
programs present a very different .picture from the one obtained 
through large-scale evaluation research. A In bot|> large- and** 
srUl-scale studies, good and bad programs should not be eval- < 
uated in an undifferentiated way. It is possible to set up 
< criteria for defining "true*; bi-lingual programs— for example, 
criteria* as * to the use of the second* language in the classroom. 
In rcany so-called bilingual classrooms, the second language is 
used far less than half the time ,^ in some cases almost never. 
Similarly, if teachers have nob been adequately trained, or if 
satisfactory instructional materials are notuavailable, then the 
program can be eliminated as not meeting the basic requirements 
for, a bilingual educational program. 

* i 

Issues in Evaluation Research *-/ 

The first issue for evaluation research on bilingual educa- 
tion, therefore, is* to determine as objectively as possible 
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whether the program in question meets the requirements for 
'bilingual education. One Qf the major reasons, for the lack of a 
consensus in this country concerning bilingual education is dis- 
agreement about objectives. To understand toow this cama about, 
it 4 s necessary to appreciate the climate in which the Bilingual 
Education Act was framed. There was at the time general agree* 
raent about the failure of the school system to educate non-Eng- 
^ r lish-apea\ing minority children. Congress was concerned that 
* these children be provided "equal fc- ?ortunity." The impetus 
, here was TitlVvi of the Civil Rights Act, passed in 1964, and 
the consequences were the Bilingual Education, Act of 1968, *Jie 
'Title VII amendment to the 1965 Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965, and the Bilingual Education Act of 1574. 

While the objective of most legislators who voted for bi- 
lingual education was J^ie development of compensatory programs 
designed to allow students to learn English as quickly as pos- 
sible so as to be able .to^aove into monolingual classrooms 
("transitional" programs?*, $ie aim of many members of ethnic 
groups involved in implementing bilingual programs was stable - 
^ bilingualism with maintenance of the home culture and language 

("maintenance* programs). The guidelines for Title VII programs 
were sufficiently loose so as to allow for both transitional and 
maintenance, interpretations. 

In addition fco disagreement about goals* there is the ques^ 
tion of appropriate outcome indicators* As we have seen, the're 
are~ sericui limitations to all assessment procedures currently 
in use in bilingual education, Furthej2aor€7"the use ojPany 
standardized ^eat is problematic.-*^S^ndardized tesfcsare easy 
— ^ to cooe bv a nd are used in most evaluation researdv Their 
appropriateness , however, is questionable since^they .tend to 
be used as the single measure of language proficiency, and other 7 
sources of information about the child' s>*Inguis tic abHitl.es 
are ignored. This is especially true at more qualitative 
aspects of language use, such as creativity ancl originality, 
which cannot be measured e^sily (Swain, 1978). 



Ary testing procedure jfe only an index of short-term out- 
come.' What of long-term outcome? Pauls ton (1978) argued that 
the main reason why evaluations of bilingual education programs 
are less than impressive in demonstrating their success is that, 
not all the relevant criteria are examined. She urged the use 
in evaluation studies of such data as dropout rates, employment 
figures u ^on leaving school, figures on drug addiction and alco- 
holism, icide rates, and persoiality disorders. 




„ Another issue in evaluation research la the question of 
research design. The possibilities range froa quaai-oxperis^n- 
tal designs tc rigorous experimental designs, hz the quasi- 
experiaentai extrene are studies that involve aiapie pre- and 
post tests on the bilingual group (one-group pre test-post test 
design). While s»2ch designs are frequently used to compare the 
performance of bilingual prograa students *ith stated standards 
of performance, there are serious problens of interpretation, 
since it is laposslble to 'rule out alternative explanations for 
any differences that are found. That is, tfc£ obtained results 
could be due to the bilingual experience, but could also be due* 
to experience with the testing instruaents, statistical regres- 
sion, saturation, and a nueber of afch*r factors? 



this reason, an experimental design— one involving a 
control group — i- preferable to a quasi-experimental design. 
The problen of finding an adequate control group is onoroous, 
however, and in soae cases oay prove impossible. Moreover, by 
cing soae children in a control group, one deprives thea of 
tho opportunity of talcing part in a bilingual prograa. £onse- 
qufmUy, a partial experiaentai design Crandoa within stratun) 
iff so&fetiaes used. In this design, the children tost In need of 
a'biiinqual experience are placed in the prograa, and children * 
whose need is less great are divided at randoa into two equiva- 
lent groups for purposes of coaparison. 

The aost^ frequently used experiaentai design involves com- 
paring children in a school that has a bilingual prograa with 
children in a school where no bilingual prograa exists, In this 
way it aay be possible to natch children in IQ and socioeconomic 
variables. However, the fact that the children are in two dif- 
ferent schools, one offering bilingual education and the oCier 
not, may jeopardize the validity of the findings, it nay be 
that, the school that offers the bilingual prograa differs froa 
the school that does not in a nunber of significant Vays, cose 
of which tviy affect the outcoue. Teachers in the bilingual 
school, for example, aight cone froa the students' coaaunity, 
whereas. this »aay not be the case for the teachers in the school 
that%do«s hot offer the bilingual prograa. This fact In Itself, 
rather than a bilingual prograa, aay .contribute to superior per- 
foroance aaong children in the bilingual prograa. Horaover, 
there is the well-known "Hawthorne effect,* whereby the stu- 
dents 1 knowledge that they are in a special prograa aay produce 
changes m their pexforaa nee. 

Thus, even when rigorous experimental designs are used in 
evaluation research, there are difficulties in interpreting the 
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result*. Ha^naaara tw?41 wan* no far \% to argo© that tha. fac- 
t^ra afftftinf ts* w«*e &f' a fei lingual cducatia** pr^gras arc 
a<* ^^WMTJftat ia ispeatiihSa & generalise tha results ot 
aft/ r»4 iin^ortl ad^aUan ^raa avaiuau*^ to otft*r sotting? # 
ta^arSirat* af t*^ n?«aars£ 3s*iqn used* 



* ^n^utn« viav ts that u*th an sdaq^ata «*mqn~~ 
ranis* Mitbin ft^raUia— «u:h ^ali i» i«arr,o4 aM^t the ef£oc- 
*iv«w*« :>f mutual prs^raas, Ths pr<*bl*« ia that^aueh stad- 
ia* ara lav a^4 Car l»w«n» lnste&%, thara i/i a plethora of 
&''*3tly &i*vtn&&* nh^rt-tara evaluation stutJlea Tarried oat to 
t**5 9 anting a^etvry raqaireaeftt** Such studies contribute , 
littl* *<» uMarataj&Ung* In tHa aaar^ti**, the vtebate about 
taila-?»jal *1gKati<s* ©Cfrft«n«*t*# 



topU^a tion* tor '-Teaching 



T** *i*«c^s«t^ in thit eftapte* has foraged research 
isauas in wz^i language. a^uiaiUon, thia research rakee na»y 
fsrae* frv« *iary atu<li*a individual aecond language loarnora 
lar 5w~acal* evaluation rataarsh. Taa&hQra have auch to learn 
iroa '-Ma r**#ar?h, feu* ,fcha£r readta? of the Ut*ratur^ should 
^ a <autiay« A3 wt> Have te^n, there are* aerious'UeUta« 

tia*« fc* soen of the research w t^cond language learning Caae 
**>**y >iata are restricted in'oanora Usability* croae-aectionai 
re««er-?h 4oe«< mt naeaeaattiy eto* the ^ - lop^ontal progress of 
any <*m* learner* iarvjuiga aaaasacRaat seaautea are leporfacl* 
esaiuau** research haa b*en fo*n4 vanting fey both the propo- 
nmntn, *M **speHP**nt« of ii^jual Vacation. 



*-<\i&t\ni i<*pH<f«u*n* ba ; ira*m fro* *m* liacuaaions 

> 

(>) T«NMr*f#f** ^h^iy. a«rar«i of the ^ ^ dt«e&^\.t Ji^tjwcaa 
fi^fWraftSr ^a^tifc *;f lan^^a. «aa. Tha child in ac^ol 
'J** l**r*> <^ '2<*al mth th^;*for^al* lanqruaqa j©f tha cl^ss- 
* r *-^» Ttua ^ana laarmn? ^3 4acoataxttialiea ianqwiQe, to 
^f*a*: ian^ia^a a« an *>bi©ct of au^y in Xt% ovn n^rht* to 
v fwi^ r wiuiift^aiatic avarsnasa. *Ir Cur^ims* tern*, fiio ^ 
^iH iwat laar** Utarasry-ralaw?*! axilla— tha cora ta«r>j- 
MrsS Aaf«<5ns of laf»^aa^ra r <pj^h aa spofilir^ patterns* ayn- 
»a<rr.i< r^i«», an4 raa^tftf an^ uritin^r aKtila. Daciatona 
a^:r^ a fthiH** U«?Jft«uc ability in U$a school contaxt 
ijbiiiuaa aa to% pt\*ys 4atabaaa« A chiM 
mi ,1 sriparf ic\al f iu»n-v in a $aeon£ lasi^uaqa ani 



still not be able to function adequately in that language 
yi a school sotting* 



(21 tt xn possible, however, to overemphasize literacy-related 
language skills. TO stress the importance of the ability 
to deal with decontextualized language does not imply that 
interpersonal communicative skills are not necessary in the 
school context. In fact# certain an poets o£ natural com- 
municative skills are important, for appropriate functioning 
in a classroom setting* There'is more to "school than aca- 
demic content* „ The child tuik to develop the communicative 
skills needed for success in ibis particular interaction 
context. Ethnographic studies reveal that there Is a core 
interactional pattern that exists in American classrooms 
that children ssust learn. This requires linguistic and 
social skills that depend in part on the child's level of 
, communicative competence in tho language (s) used In the . 
classroom. The skills involved here are more interpersonal 
then decontextualized. Adequate testing instruments oust 
take this aspect cf the child's language proficiency into 
account as wall, ideally by assessing the child's ability - 
to function in clabsrooa interaction situations* 



(3) T achers should realize that the issue of the effectiveness 
of bilingual education in the United States has not been 
decided. We simply do not Hnow what works and wh-**, does 
not because too few well designed studies have been con- 
ducted. This is partly because of a .piecemeal approach to 
evaluation rather than systematic large-scale longitudinal 
studies, and partly because there is so much diversity in 
bilingual education in this country* We da not know what 
works and what does not for children of different back- 
grounds aj*£* with different learning styles. Adequate 
answers "ab*mt the effectiveness of bilingual education will 
be provided only through research that considers both the 
persoh and the treatment, and the interaction between them. 



U) It is Important, however, not to oversell bilingual educa- 
tion. Ho single educational program can accomplish all 
that the various advocates of bilingual education promise. 



Bilingual education is bilingual, but it is also education* 
Wa have focused throughout this discussion on the bilin- 
gual—the language— aspect, but there are general educa- 
tional issues that are even more important. It mas be 
possible to devise an optimal bilingual education program 
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in terms^of acquisition of the second language (and the 
maintenance of the first), but if the equality of education 
is otherwise poor, we are doing bilingual children a dis- 
service. In the end, t is the education that the .child 
receives tha- matters. The real crisis in American educa- 
tion is not bilingual education lor some children; it is 
quality education for all children. 
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